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THE 


HE news of fresh German successes on the 
Eastern Front makes such painful reading when 
we contrast them with our own immobility that 
our tendency may be to interpret them with 
excessive pessimism. We should judge that 
Marshal Timoshenko has made the ruthless 
choice which good strategy requires. He reached 
the conclusion at the start of this summer’s cam- 
paign that with inferior forces he could not defend 
the featureless steppes either to the North or the 
South of the lower Don. Accordingly he is not 
hazarding any big forces or much armour in an 
attempt to delay the advance of the Germans. 
He has harassed them at the crossings of the 
tiver and his Cossacks are skirmishing round their 
columns as they sweep southwards. But there 
will be no ambitious resistance in this region, and 
at the risk of an awkward prolongation of their 
lines of communication the Germans will be 
allowed to reach the Kuban river and the foot- 
hills of the mighty Caucasus range. The economic 
cost to the Russians has been heavy, as we all 
tealise—the loss not merely of the coal and indus- 
ties of the Donetz basin, but also of manganese 
mines, the Maikop oil wells and vast plains 
covered with ripe grain. ‘To balance all this, 
Timoshenko is concentrating his numerically 
Weaker forces for the defence of the great arsenal 
of Stalingrad. He has checked the straight east- 
ward drive of the Germans in the bend of the 
Don. What may be equally important: the 
German claw which might have moved towards 
the V olga from its crossing of the Don at Tsyon- 
lyansk has yet made no progress in that direction. 
So long as Timoshenko holds the Volga securely, 
the oil from Baku will continue to reach its destina- 
ton by way of the Caspian Sea. As yet the only 
threat of interruption has been the bombing of 
2 few tankers on the river. Russia will remain an 
fective factor in the war so long as Timoshenko 
fan hold Stalingrad, Astrakhan and Baku. On 
his abi ility to do this during the next four months, 
Russia’s future and ours may depend. On this 
defensive purpose he is, doubtless with wisdom, 
‘aking everything. But it is probable that the 


Germans have not yet thrown all their forces 
nto their converging drives on Stalingrad. 


STRATEGICAL OUTLOOK 


A supreme Allied Council of War, if we had 
one, would see in Stalingrad the centre of its 
world-wide strategy. Unless by direct aid or a 
fiversion elsewhere, the threat to Stalingrad 
and the Volga route can be defeated, our 
hopes of victory are indefinitely postponed. 
That is the case for a Second Front this 
autumn. What actually confronts us is a 
spectacle of dispersal, intelligible for political 
or sentimental reasons, but hard to justify on 
military grounds. Our sea power is inevitably 
mainly engaged in defending our convoys not 
in the Atlantic only, but in the Arctic and 
the Indian Ocean also. The Allies are build- 
ing rather fewer ships than they lose, a reckoning 
which takes no account of the lost cargoes. Our 
growing air power is largely occupied in raids on 
German cities, whose value is still open to debate. 
In Egypt we have locked up our only active army, 
with a disproportionate complement of shipping, 
for the purpose of defending the Mediterranean- 
Suez sea-road, which we cannot ourselves use. 
To India we have sent big British and American 
reinforcements for its passive defence. Whether, 
given our failure to enlist the Indian nation, they 
are adequate for this purpose, may be doubted. 
To the Chinese, on the other hand, our help has 
been stinted, though their territory and man- 
power are vital for the eventual defeat of Japan. 
In Australia, again, other forces are locked up. 
But it is uncertain where the Japs will next strike. 
Perhaps at India, when the rains cease. Perhaps 
at Asiatic Russia, though it seems late in the season. 

The result of this dispersal, to say nothing of 
our useless losses at Hongkong, Singapore and in 
Burma, is that we have available for a European 
enterprise forces less formidable than we might 
have possessed, had we concentrated on this 
objective, after Russia came into the war in June, 
1941. The failure to use last year the unexpected 
chance for a blow at the enemy where alone he is 
vulnerable, may be pardonable. But to fail again, 
in the second year, by reason of the same lack of 
concentration, may be both fatal and unpardon- 
able. Allow what is due for the greater volume 
of American support next year in men, ships and 
supplies, it cannot, on any reckoning we can make, 


balance the loss we are risking of Russia as an active 
military asset. On the other side it is rightly 
said that it would be fatal to make a half-hearted 
attempt, with inadequate forces, to satisfy the 
public discontent by doing something somewhere 
without the will or the means to succeed. The 
answer, as we urged last week, is immediately to 
give authority over all this sphere of war to an 
Anglo-American Staff of Combined Operations. 
It must include all three fighting services and 
also Political Warfare, which for any Continental 
venture, is a vital weapon of war. 


The Nazi Pretorians 

The secret circular, captured in Libya, in 
which Hitler explains to the army the special 
function of the S.S. Black Guard is a document 
of the first political importance. These picked 
men, all of them young, and all volunteers, of 
pure German breed, indoctrinated with the Nazi 
** philosophy,”’ can be trusted, he declarcs, not 
to fraternise with “the proletariat”? and “the 
underworld,” while in times of “ interna! crisis ” 
they can be used, as a conscript army could not 
be, against other Germans (Volksgenossen). 
Every tyranny in history has had its armed 
gendarmerie, but this force is unique, in that it is 
thoroughly mechanised, has had its baptism of 
fire at the front, and amounts to twenty Divisions 
with their own tanks and Stukas. Against whom 
is this terrific apparatus of coercion devised ? 
Certainly against the proletariat, whether German, 
Czech, or Polish. But chiefly, we think, against 
the conscript army itself. In short, it is a Pre- 
torian Guard. There is evidence here, stronger 
than the most sanguine of us would have expected, 
of the volume and power of the latent revolt, 
both German and non-German, which the Nazis 


have to hold down. Here is the explosive force 
which we have to liberate. A premature ex- 
plosion would be disastrous, but it is equally 
true that this kind of human gunpowder can go 


damp and useless from neglect. 


Labour and the Government 
When 49 members vote against the Govern- 
1ent and 32, including 3 front benchers, abstain, 
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the situation has got past the point at which expul- 
sions or carpeting by the Labour Party Executive 
could be effective agents of discipline. Therefore, 
at the Labour Party meeting which followed the 
revolt the Executive adopted the Churchill tech- 
nique by asking for a vote of confidence in Arthur 
Greenwood as leader. Greenwood got the vote 
after a very frank discussion in a very large meeting 
because the Party likes and trusts Arthur Green- 
wood and realised that he was in a difficult posi- 
tion. But despite the reconciliation, the growth 


of opposition feeling in the Party continues and . 


it is shared by all parts of the movement, Trade 
Unionists, Peers, Left Wingers and Right 
Wingers. The Old Age Pension controversy is 
one that raises the Socialist issue as against the 
Charity Organisation issue. The means test and 
the real hardships of the aged are facts of experi- 
ence which have bitten deep into the Labour 
conscience and the Party refuses to allow them 
to be made counters in any give-and-take arrange- 
ments between front benches. Mr. Bevin, 
speaking from the Treasury Box in the debate, 
emphasised that he agreed that an increase of 
2s. 6d., as against 5s. demanded by the Labour 
Party, was enough. The “ assurances ” of further 
consideration and action which Bevin gave at the 
last moment were accepted by Greenwood but 
seemed unsubstantial to most Labour Members. 
The Beveridge report has been ready for some 
weeks, and is presumably being considered by the 
Government. This expression of opinion by the 
Labour Party must be taken into careful considera- 
tion by the Government when its recommenda- 
tions are weighed. Greenwood has received his 
vote of confidence at Westminster, but the Labour 
Parties in the country are on their toes because 
a real Socialist attitude seems to be involved in 
this revolt of the 49. 


Skilled Labour 


One effect of the new man-power situation will 
be that a large number of young skilled men who 
have but recently finished their training as 
apprentices or learners, or are still in the middle 
ot it, will be taken out of industry into the Armed 
Forces. This may have very important con- 
sequences on industry and on the Trade Unions. 
It is beginning to look as if, by the time the war 
is over, the bulk of the young men who remain 


alive, including those who supply the skills on 


which industrial efficiency depends, will be in 
the Army or the Navy, or the R.A.F. This means 
that they will be removed from the influence of 
the Trade Unions during some critical years, and 
will come back looking for jobs with little or no 
tradition of trade union loyalty in their minds, but 
with an experience of “ skilled-ish ” work in the 
Forces cutting right across trade union rules about 
demarcation of trades. A large proportion of the 
skilled men who will have to rebuild our in- 
dustries after the war will come from this service 
experience and not from the traditional outlets of 
apprenticeship or learnership in the factories. 
‘They are likely to come back in a mood to play 
Oid Harry with trade union regulations which 
threaten to get in the way of their advancement. 
Moreover, if we have to keep a large army for 
some tme after the war, and decide to recruit it 
by means of compulsory service at 18 or 19, the 
same conditions will continue to apply to recruits 
entering the skilled trades. There will be few 
skilled men emerging from the traditional pro- 
cesses of workshop learning, and many “ handy- 
men’”’ who will have picked up a more elastic 
sort of skill or dexterity by serving in tanks, or 
anti-aircraft units, or in the Air Force or the 
Royal Engineers. Trade Unionism will have to 
adapt itself to this type of recruit to the skilled 
branches of industry, or to submit to lose its 
hold on the younger men. 


Retail Trade 


Mr. Dalton inherited from Mr. Lyttelton 
two fearful economic problems—coal and the 
retail trade. Of the first he nearly died, but a 
departmental, surgical operation saved him just 
in time. With the second he is still afflicted. 
When Mr. Lyttelton appointed a Retail Trade 


Committee to advise him on the problems of the 
non-food shops, everyone knew that he was dodg- 
ing a Parliamentary storm: no one ever expected 
the Committee to i an agreed report. 
Its Third (Majority) 


recommending compensa’ 

voluntarily closing down was debated in the 
House of Commons last week, and Mr. Dalton 
had to confess that very few people liked it. The 
Co-operative movement was against it (but not 
the Distributive and Allied Workers), the National 
Chamber of Trade did not think it went far enough, 
the Retail Distributors’ Association and the 
Multiple Shops Federation considered the solu- 
tion unsatisfactory, the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce was on balance opposed 
to it, the chemists, the newsagents, the tobacco- 
nists and confectioners were all hostile and claimed 
that they should be able to “ contract out.” Only 
the Drapers’ Chamber of Commerce gave it 
qualified support. So the unfortunate Dalton has 
to think again. If the Government has any policy 
at all, he gave it four objectives. First, there 
should be sufficient retail outlets for the public. 
It would, he said, be a very poor policy to close 
down shops and create more shopping queues, and 
then find more absenteeism and more lost time 
among war workers because of the extra time 
required for shopping. Secondly, the woman- 
power demands of the Supply and Service 
Departments must be met as far as possible. 
Thirdly, the cost of distribution per unit must be 
kept low. Fourthly, “ we must avoid needless 
hardships.” The third objective seems to us 
unimportant in war-time. The others seem more 
likely to be met by concentrating the large 
multiple shops than the small shops. Mr. Dalton 
quoted figures, based on a survey of seven medium- 
sized towns, indicating that very large shops 
had increased in number during the war by 4 per 
cent., but that medium-small shops had diminished 
by 5 per cent., small shops by 11 per cent., and 
very small shops by 19 per cent. This surely 
must account for a good deal of “ lost time” 
on the part of war-workers. As the only bi 

reservoir of mobile female labour is to be foun 

in the big shops the concentration of the non-food 
retail trade should fall upon them and not on the 
small shops with the more elderly and less efficient 
and less mobile labour. Let the higher cost of 
distribution go hang. As for compensation, prob- 
ably no scheme is a fair one which does not eman- 
ate from a central national fund, but as a second 
best the levy shou'd be paid out of profits of the 
survivor firms, with a turnover in excess of the 
small shop, and not passed on to the consumer. 
The Parliamentary debate at any rate killed the 
third (majority) report of the Retail Trade Com- 
mittee. Let us be thankful for small mercies. 


THE INDIAN IMPASSE 


Tue motives for the Indian Government’s raid 
on the Congress offices at Allahabad and its 
publication of papers found there are easy to 
understand. For propaganda purposes the most 
publicised item in the notes of the discussions of 
last April was Gandhi’s expressed readiness to 
negotiate with the Japanese. Perhaps it is hoped 
that publication of these discussions before 
the meeting of the Committee will increase dis- 
sension in Congress, further discredit Gandhi 
in the U.S.A. and presumably prepare opinion 
for the arrest of the Mahatma and many of his 
followers, if the civil disobedience campaign is 
actually begun. 

Censorship and war more sharply divide India 
from the West than ever before. Comparatively 
few Indians understand the world implications 
of this war: few Westerners understand how it 
looks to the Hindu. When Nehru said that 
Gandhi’s proposals would have the effect of 
making Congress look pro-Japanese and that the 
British could not accept the proposal to quit 
India “‘for military reasons” he was speaking 
as one of those comparatively few Indians 
who are citizens of the world and are accustomed 
to consider the objective results of action. He 
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that the main object is the physical 
defeat of the enemy. Nehru has always wanted 
to fight and has realised that in a joint fight there 
lay the best chance of Indian independence 
i aane. Gandhi has never taken this 
view is nothing new or Quisling or dis. 
henna in his statement about negotiating with 
Japan. He asks that the British should withdraw 
from India, whose divisions, he believes, arise 
out of British Imperialism; it follows 
inevitably that if Japan were to advance upon ap 
unarmed India, the new Indian government 
would have to enter into negotiations with Japan 
in the hope of persuading the Japanese to abandon 
the project of invading India. He adds that he 
would also urge them to withdraw from China, 
If Japan refused to be appeased, it would be the 
duty of the Indians to resist the Japanese invasion 
by the methods of non-violence and non-co-opera- 
tion, which would involve, as Gandhi sees, the 
suffering and death of many Indians, but which, 
in his view, might in the long run lead to an honest 
co-operation between the two peoples. 

Probably Gandhi is one of the very few people 
in the world to-day who believe that the Japanese 
would be affected by this moral appeal. Few of 
his Congress colleagues agreed with him and the 
resolutions that were eventually issued showed 
that he had been defeated on most points in the 
discussions. Two incompatibles were blended: 
most of Gandhi’s doctrines disappeared from the 
resolutions, and agreement was patched up on the 
basis of ambiguous phrases about resistance to 
the enemy, which might mean an appeal to arms 
or alternatively an appeal to non-violence. That 
Gandhi permitted his philosophy to be confused 
by the acceptance of the British Army in India, 
and that Nehru allowed his position to be stulti- 
fied by Gandhi’s pacifism, is due to one thing and 
one thing only. Congress desires at almost any 
cost to hold together: it can do so in opposition 
to British rule. Splits would arise if Japan in- 
vaded India. There are Indians who, for the first 
time in their lives, have good wages from Britain’s 
war industries. But all Indians, Congress and 


~ Moslems and other minorities alike, agree in 


desiring the end of British domination; cer- 
tainly the effect of holding up to ridicule this 
philosophy of Gandhi’s or of arresting the 
Mahatma would be to solidify rather than to 
divide the national feeling that centres in Con- 


gress. 

At the back of Congress discussions there is 
no difficulty in detecting a profound doubt about 
the ability of the British to defend the soil! of 
India. Indians have watched the campaigns in 
Malay and Burma and drawn their own conclu- 
sions. We cannot judge how far these conclusions 
are justified. What we fear is the traditional 
attitude of the India Office, which would be to 
assume that to round up, divide and, if possible, 
crush Congress is the best prelude to defence. 
An India in which large sections at least of the 
population were aroused against Britain, which 
brought them into the war without consulting 
them, and which could be represented as fighting 
an Imperialist war against Japan on Indian soil, 
would be not only a ghastly tragedy : it would be 
an unlikely scene of British success. The latest 
proposals of Rajagopalachari for an interim populat 
government seem eminently sensible. If Japan 
does invade India, Britain may find that very many 
Indians who now unite to curse the British Raj 
will automatically range themselves behind the 
defending force. But how many this will be de- 
pends on the extent to which that force looks 
like a defending force and not like an army % 
occupation. 


—_. 
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ty. (“UNITED LIKE A STRONG 
wanted WALL” 
ht there 
endence {JT o-pay,” said King Haakon to his countrymen, 
Ken this 9J«fhe home front in Norway is united like a 
; OF dis- Hi rong wall.” Nor was this the usual cant phrase. 
ing with [Those whom he addressed—sailors, soldiers, the 
ithdraw [i medical corps, the women’s services, and other 
eS, arise #7 men and women and children who have escaped 
follows fl fom the Germans to carry on the fight from out- 
upon an f§ de—these are the genuine representatives of the 
ernment [Norwegian people: their resistance to their quis- 
‘h Japan fi jing overlords is solid and national. It is no easy 
abandon J matter, even for the experienced Gestapo, to stamp 
that he Hout the resistance of 300,000 members of sports 
1 China, organisations who have been on strike for 20 
d be the #§ nonths rather than take part in Nazified sports. 
invasion HM} Those who knew Scandinavia will realise what 
O-Opera- Hi his means. “You play football no longer. You 
ees, the Hi do not run. You do not throw the discus or the 
t which, Mi veight; you do not take part in the long jump 
n honest fio high jumps. In the winter you will have noth- 
ing to do with the cross country runs. In short 
VY people Mou take no part at all in any public sports.” 
Japanese MS) much the quisling sports leader admitted 
Few of cently in a broadcast appeal against the boycott. 
and the asain, it is difficult to build a Nazified legal 
showed profession when over 95 per cent. of its members 
“ a the have already resigned from the Lawyers’ Associa- 
- ed: tion, last February, rather than accept compulsory 
rom the membership of it under a Nazi rule and a 
handy quisling commissar. The solid protest of 95 per 
a pr. cent. of the profession forced the Quislings to 
e. Thet withdraw the decree of compulsory membership. 
ae oe d Throughout Europe, the Nazi methods of tor- 
n India, Murs imprisonment and execution have failed to 
Je stulti. defeat the staunch Christians. In Norway, the 
hing and Lutheran Church has carried on a struggle for 
nost any (eeligious freedom with great courage and skill. 
position “Whenever God’s commandments are at stake, 
apan ine (te Church stands unshakeable and cannot be 
the first dizected by any authority of the State,” the seven 
Britain’s (bishops stated in a letter which was read publicly 
ress and g COMgregations in November, 1940, when the 
agree in first quisling onslaught was made in an order 
n: cer-(golishing the professional oath of Ministers. 
cule this And every other religious organisation supported 
ting the this general thesis that the State has no right to 
than to interfere with the Church. When the Nazis 
in Con- tealised the strength of the opposition they set 
up a quisling Church department. This was a 
there is complete failure. On the 11th of April, when it 
ibt about |tlegraphed to 1,100 Clergy ordering them to 
e soil of gtesume office on pain of expulsion from the area 
yaigns in in which they lived, only two people accepted the 
1 conclu: ultimatum. ‘The quisling Secretary-General of 
nclusions tte Church Department made a speech in Oslo 
raditional (University last Easter which left no doubts as to 
ild be tof™the policy he would pursue. “The new Christi- 
possible, fManity,” he said, “is specially adapted to Norwegian 
defence. @onditions, taking into consideration race and the 
st of the Mfliving space that will now be created.” 
n, which {MJ The teachers have shown the same solid re- 
onsulting ff fusal to allow Quislings to Nazify the schools. 
s fighting No one who has known the democratic traditions 
dian soil, {™#0f Norwegian education can imagine teachers 
would befentering the classroom with hand extended in the 
“he latest(MNazi salute and greeting the pupils with “ Heil 
n popular fog Sacl.” Yet this was one of the rules which the 
If JapanfM#Quislings made—and quickly withdrew. The 
ery many#—ctisis came at the beginning of this year, when 
ritish RajfMene decree ordered all teachers to join a Nazi 


‘hind the 
ill be de- 
rce looks 
army ol 


“Teachers’ Front,” and a second one established 
ompulsory membership of the Nasjonal Samling 
Youth Movement for all children between 10 and 
18. This measure, as Quisling himself pointed 
cut, would have given the Nazi movement “con- 
trol of 400,000 young people, from whom we shall 


rat goodsfmsclect those who are to be trained for membership 
owing om™e our Party.” But he had forgotten the sturdy 
ver shouldfdealism of the teachers, the comradeship of the 


Parents and the loyalty of the clergy. Day after 
tay letters poured into-his office until, out of 
14,000 teachers, over 12,000 had rejected the 
decrees, Parents joined in the protest and the 
sven Bishops publicly denounced the decrees as 
kn attempt to separate the children from their 


necessatil 


to post & 





parents and to break up “the divine right of the 
home.” Quisling answered by closing the schools 
for some months on the pretext of a fuel shortage. 
The teachers were told that if they wanted their 
salaries they must sign a declaration of member- 
ship of the Nazi Teachers’ Front. Out of 966 
teachers only 37 took their salary under this con- 
dition, and they were mainly members of the 
Nasjonal Samling (Nazi organisation). When 
schools began to reopen in April, the teachers 
read out a declaration to their classes before begin- 
ning their lessons. It was a statement of the part 
the free teacher must play in helping children 
to take their place in the community. “I will 
never ask you to do anything which I consider 
to be wrong, nor will I teach you anything which 
in my opinion is not in accordance with the 
truth,” was the pledge these teachers made, strik- 
ing a note of comradeship and courage which 
must have inspired many of their young hearers 
to carry on the struggle. 

When the Chief of the S.S. and Gestapo, forces 
in Norway was called in by Reichs Kommissar 
Terboven to crush this opposition, he too failed. 
Seven hundred of the teachers were arrested and 
when an opportunity was given them to recant, 
only four of them accepted the offer, and two 
of these were already physical and mental wrecks. 
Most of the remainder were sent on the S.S. 
Skjerstad—the Norwegians call it “the floating 
Black Hole of Calcutta”—in indescribable condi- 
tions of overcrowding and insanitation to hard 
labour camps in the north. There they are 
to-day, willing martyrs for their faith and an 
inspiration to those who can still fight on. 

The same persistence has been shown by the 
Norwegian workers. At first the Quislings meant 
to dissolve the trade unions and appoint a Labour 
Front. Second thoughts produced a subtler 
scheme; this combined infiltration of the Unions 
by Quislingites and the imprisonment of loyal 
trade union leaders. When a strike took place in 
Oslo last September, two of their leaders, Han- 
steen and Vickstrom, were executed and others 
given long terms of imprisonment. Last Autumn, 
the Presidents of the transport workers, the fac- 
tory workers, the municipal workers, the metal 
workers, land workers, stone workers and gold- 
smiths were all in prison or in concentration 
camps, but the underground work goes on. 

It took only two months to carry out the 
military occupation of Norway. Everyone was 
unprepared, except the relatively small number 
of Norwegian quislings, whose plans, under 
direct Nazi supervision, were matured with clock- 
work accuracy. Two years later it is the anti- 
fascists who have proved their strength and above 
all, their unity. This was demonstrated in a 
remarkable Memorandum signed by the repre- 
sentatives of 43 organisations led by the Trade 
Union Confederation. The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, the Association of Norwegian Clergyman, 
the Law Society, and the Teachers’ organisations 
were others. This was in May, 1941. Since that 
time there has been no wavering, but a deepening 
of resistance. The Norwegians, as their King 
said, sre “united like a strong wall.” 

When Norway is occupied again this factor 
may well be decisive. A “second front” is not 
only a military expedition; it is based on the 
internal resistance of the occupied country to the 
enemy. The story of Norway is not unique 
though there are elements which do not apply to 
the same degree elsewhere—the long sea coasts 
and the mountain frontier and the progress that 
had already been made in this as in other Scan- 
dinavian countries in a democratic planning of 
society. Together these men and women and 
children in occupied Europe constitute an ally 
whose co-operation is a factor of the utmost im- 
portance in the tactics of defeating the Nazis. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE 
LABOUR PARTY 


Tue future of the Labour Party is among the 
major uncertainties of our politics. There is no 
serious observer of its life who is not aware of 
its critical condition. Its loss of membership is 
heavy; its power to recruit youth is tragically 
small. It has an ageing party in the House; 
hardly more than four or five of its leaders have 
any appeal in the country; the bulk of its candi- 
dates for the next election are middle-aged men 
and women who have lost the “first fine care- 
less rapture” of crusading. It can still hold 
successful delegate conferences in the strongly 
unionised districts—South Wales, for example, 
or Durham. It can still debate with ardour the 
possible nature of the post-war world. It can 
sull command from its pre-war members a 
quality of ardent devotion which is commanded 
by no other party in the State. The “feel” of 
its rank and file for the requirements of a post- 
war world is probably nearer to the disinterested 
hopes of what is best in this country than that 
of any of its rivals. But it does not possess a 
dozen men who could fill a hall in any large 
centre of population. The second party in the 
State is openly discussed as a failure. Even 
among its most loyal followers there is an 
intuitive fear that it may be as relentlessly by- 
passed at the end of the war as the Liberal Party 
was by-passed after 1918. What has happened 
to the Labour Party? 

The causes of any great social phenomenon 
are complex, and the weight attached to each is 
bound to differ with the bias involved in the 
experience of the particular observer. In my 
view, the problem set by the present condition 
of the Labour Party is due to two sets of causes, 
one of which is rooted in the historic movement 
of our time, the other in more temporary and 
immediate circumstances. Each of them, of 
course, reacts upon the other, though it is prob- 
abie that the public scepticism of the Party’s 
future senses the first set of causes through the 
second, and that this is true of the party member- 
ship itself. So, after the last war, there were 
many Liberals who thought that the parlous con- 
dition of their Party was due merely to the 
quarrel between Lord Oxford and Mr. Lloyd 
George. They had only to agree once more for a 
Liberal revival to be certain. It was, probably, 
not until 1929 that Liberals began reluctantly to 
understand that the day of their primacy was 
over. 

The Labour Party grew rapidly in Britain so 
long as it was a militant, crusading, educational 
instrument denouncing obvious wrongs which 
could not only be seen by the masses as wrong, 
but of which even its opponents were half- 
ashamed. Its growth, especially outside the 
working-class, began to slow down as soon as it 
was transformed from a gadfly pricking its rivals 
into the remedy of injustice to a party com- 
mitted to the reorganisation of society, For that 
reorganisation not only struck at innumerable and 
powerful vested interests, some of them working- 


class interests themselves. The two Labour 
Governments of 1924 and 1929 raised a grave 


doubt in the public mind whether the Party had 
the courage and the imagination to apply the 
remedies it proposed. 

The growth of monopoly-capitalism pro- 
foundly affected the position of the party. The 
trade union emphasis of its membership—re- 
inforced by the trade union control of its finances 
-—meant that, despite the formal profession of a 
Socialist faith, it was led to acquiesce in schemes 
of industrial and azricultural reorganisation 
which assisted the development of that economics 
of scarcity which is the necessary concomitant cf 
monopoly-capitalism. During the war, very 
notably, and not least in its attitude to a wages- 
policy, its foundation in trade unionism led it to 
accept an economic strategy which protected the 
interests of powerful groups at the expense of the 
community. 
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The philosophy of the party, in essence an 
inheritance from Fabian influence, paid quite 
inadequate attention to the dynamics of power. 
Formulated in the days when British economic 
supremacy seemed unchallengeable, when, there- 
fore, the established expectations of the masses 
could be satisfied without danger to the aetna ae 
of the ruling class, it assumed that the State was 
@ neutral instrument, instead of a weapon in the 
hands of that class, and that democratic pro- 
cesses, in Britain at least, were certain to prevail. 
Its instinctive postulate was that “it can’t happen 
here”; and its instinctive groping, lest it should 
happen here, was, as 1924 and 1929 made clear, 
towards measures which would not risk it hap- 
pening. So, in 1931, for example, it abdicated 

athetically instead of boldly taking the initiative. 
The experience of the war has not suggested, so 
far, that its leaders have learned the necessity of 
a new philosophy for a new world. They con- 
dition its dynamic to the assumption, which the 
war has so grimly destroyed, that the power of 
reason to govern British politics remains perma- 
nent. They refuse to see that each historic 
moment has, as it were, its own reason which may 
deny the authority of reason itself. 

They over-estimated the level of electoral 
understanding, and under-estimated the power of 
vested interest to play on the emotions of the 
electorate by propaganda. Government by dis- 
cussion was simple in the nineteenth century— 
which ended in 1918—when the relevant civic 
body was small and the issues to be decided rela- 
tively uncomplicated. It is a very different 
matter in 1942, when thirty millions have to be 
persuaded, when the issues are complex, when 
most of the electorate left school at fourteen, and 
when competition for its attention is far greater 
than at any previous time through the externalisa- 
tion of pleasures. The Labour Party, before 
1918, moreover, was largely built by trade union 


‘pioneers whose interest in, and loyalty to, their 


organisations had the quality of religious emotion 
about it; the Labour Party took the place in their 
devotion which chapel and church had once 
possessed. The Labour Party, after 1918, was 
largely controlled by trade union officials who 
were themselves, when they came to a position of 
control, a black-coated civil service, interested in 
security rather than in crusading; it was, for 
instance, significant that few of their children 
remained in the working-class. And many of the 
nineteenth-century functions of the unions, 
especially those connected with social security, 
were taken over by the State after 1908; so that it 
is at least doubtful whether the individual interest 
ii: the politics of trade unionism was propor- 
tionate to the growth in membership. It is at 
least a rare thing to secure more than a handful of 
members at a branch meeting save at a moment 
of special emergency. 

The Labour Party, moreover, has remained 
essentially an urban creation still unable to get a 
profound hold on the rural areas. That is the 
emphasis of its propaganda; that is, also—natur- 
ally enough, since its finances come from indus- 
trial organisations—-the emphasis of its activity. 
And though it has given a welcome, in its ranks, 
to the aristocrat, the business man, and the intel- 
lectual, it has, to some extent, remained suspicious 
of them. That can be seen both in the composi- 
tion of its executive, and in the relation of that 
executive to the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress; the real initiative to action still 
lies in the latter. And though this suspicion is, 
at least partly, explained by experience with Sir 
Oswald Mosley, with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
and with Sir Stafford Cripps, and, partly, by the 
penalties which -capitalist society, both indus- 
trially and professionally, can still impose upon 
middle-class people who avow their Socialism, it 
is not the whole explanation. Something of it, 
at least, lies in the inevitable trade unionist’s 
cevotion to immediate rather than long-term 
action, and something to the slow pace at which, 
for example, an eager and able young lawyer 
could move from membership of a local party to 
3 seat in the House of Commons. Mr. Arthur 
rlenderson, the greatest of the Party’s architects, 


was unique among its leaders in his desire to find 
political use for young talent not of working-class 
origin. Nor has there been a serious con- 
tinuous attempt in the movement to remake its 
generalisations in a manner likely to appeal 
beyond its historic constituency. It is not, I 
think, accident that the Joint Committee of Trade 
Unionists and eminent scientists ceased to func- 
tion effectively shortly after its initial meetings. 

This, as I think, is the central background in 
which the present position must be assessed. The 
more immediate difficulties I must discuss more 
briefly. 

1. The Labour Party, as a party of change, 
must be unresting in its effort to educate the elec- 
torate generally. Since the war began, but especi- 
ally since it entered the Government, it has 
largely ceased to perform this function. Though 
this is partly due to circumstances beyond its 
control, it is partly a reflection of the mind of its 
leaders. The result is the vital one that perhaps 
twenty per cent. of the electorate know nothing of 
its principles. 

2. In the service of national “unity,” the Party 
has accepted a position of tragic subordination 
in the Government. Though its co-operation has 
been vital not merely to the survival of Mr. 
Churchill’s Government, but to that of the 
country itself, it has acquiesced in policies which, 
domestically, prevent i full use of productive 
resources in exchange for occasional social 
reforms or wage increases, and, internationally, 
except for the decisive acceptance of the Russian 
alliance, have been usually negative and mainly 
belated. The policy of Mr. Churchill’s Govern- 
ment is in direct contradiction, in all its impli- 
cations, to the post-war purposes of the Party; 
but its leaders in the Government have failed at 
all seriously to influence Mr. Churchill’s policy, 
save over India. The contrast between Mr. 
Attlee’s emphasis on the need for Socialism, when 
he entered the Government, and the policies he 
accepts to-day recreates the popular doubts of 
1924 and 1929 of the Party’s belief in the prin- 
ciples it professes, 

3. Though certain Labour members of the 
Government, notably Mr. Bevin, Mr. Morrison 
and Mr. Dalton, have made a national reputation 
by the energy of their administration, the leader- 
ship of the Party has been gravely inadequate. 
That can be seen in diverse ways. It is evident 
in the fact that Mr. Attlee’s personality has made 
no impact on the Party; everyone respects his 
integrity and single-mindedness, but no one pre- 
tends to know where, and for what, he is leading 
the Party. It is evident, again, in the relations 
within the Labour Party in Parliament; it is 
obvious from the debates and the divisions that 
a considerable group of members feels that Mr. 
Attlee’s acceptance of Mr. Churchill’s policies (in 
their turn largely dictated by the 1922 Com- 
mittee) goes far beyond the limits required by 
the national interest. And it is evident, again, in 
the unhappiness of the constituency parties at the 
results of the electoral truce. This device now 
operates to prevent public opinion from exercis- 
ing its proper influence over a superannuated 
House of Commons the atmosphere of which is 
far behind the measures for which the country is 
prepared. The electoral truce has the further 
effect of hampering the Labour Party’s educa- 
tional influence by compelling it to defend a mass 
of decisions which, in its heart, it believes to be 
indefensible. 

4. The Party has suffered seriously, in public 
opinion, through its high age-composition. There 
is little evidence to suggest that this would be 
corrected, in any important way, if the present 
prospective candidates were to contest a general 
election. Yet it is obvious that no party is likely 
to convince the voters of its fitness to govern 
unless the generation which is fighting this war 
is amply represented in its ranks. Nor is a party 
in which men climb slowly to the status of an 
under-secretary in their fifties likely to have the 
energy of mind and spirit to fight for a great pro- 
gramme of reconstruction. Yet unless they, pro- 
duce the conviction that they have this energy of 
mind and spirit they will not win the loyalty of 
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the men and women who come back from th, 


war. 

5. A political party must symbolise its faith no 
only in the measures it recommends, but in th 
man by whom it is led; and he must be canabj¢ 
of arousing the devotion of the masses. Stalin js 
Russia; Roosevelt is America; Churchil| js 
Britain; each, in his different way, is, av it were 
a flag, an idea, a claim on service. Since My 
Lansbury resigned, in 1931, no such figure has Jed 
the Labour Party, though, in the dramatic hoy; 
which preceded the declaration of war, M; 
Greenwood conveyed to the House of Common; 
the full force of the workers’ determination 1 
maintain their freedom. A political party, more. 
over, which aims at social transformation must be 
able to dramatise to the masses the urgency of jts 
purpose if it is to make headway against the 
power of inertia. With all his qualities, |; —% war 
Attlee is no more capable of that dramatisationg beer 
than Friedrich Ebert was capable of making th: Chu 
Weimar Republic seem a romantic adventure form JU" 
which it was worth while to die. pa 

To what conclusion does all this lead? With = 
specific conclusions I cannot here deal; but there weer 
are three generalisations which I shall venturell turn 
to make. The first is that the Labour Party jsf Mur 
growing alarmingly like the old German Soci: and 
Democratic Party. Its leadership is old; it pro-{ last 
fesses doctrine which has little or no relation tom The 
the measures it takes; its public performances °° 
dismay its most devoted followers; it com [*. 
placently assumes that history is on its side. The - x 
second is that the brilliant romanticism of Mri and 
Churchill’s personality has blinded the majority fulfil 
of the Party to the results of his policies; theff react 
“traditional” Britain for which he is fighting wf ay 
win will, after victory, go rapidly into the cor-fon ho 
porate State unless the Labour Party compels allhion of 
drastic change in their economic implications orfijed py 
dissociates itself from his fortunes. The thirdficome 
is that the continuation of the Labour Party in its cate 
present direction will increasingly atomise thelium ; 
structure of our party system, deepen the divi-Mbwelfar 
sion among the forces of progress, and so leavefireljing 
the initiative in the period of peace to privilegelfyried 
and reaction. In that event, even with the defeat pits o 
of Hitlerism, we shall have lost the war. For the campa 
men who will then shape our destiny will express Prance 
precisely the same interests as those who wercfpyrma 
blind to its coming. The Labour Party, if it has 
ears, must hear the twelfth hour striking. Ins 
grave a moment it is imperative for it to under 
stand that if it deserts the great purpose it dis 
covered at the end of the last war it will not only 
betray itself, but the nation it was then created t 
serve. G. WINSTANLEY 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Wuen the Nazi armies invaded the U.S.SR 
last summer this journal remarked that victory 
which had so far been a matter of faith, had nov 
become a reasonable hope. We were not along 
in urging the immediate preparation of a Second 
Front. But some well-informed people wert 
rude. Why could they not see that Russia’s entry 
into the war meant a new dynamic of revolt of 
the Continent? How far were they blinded t 
the chance of victory by fear of that dynamic@ | 
I knew several people with access to th Agra 
technical facts who thought a Second Front . So 
Europe immediately possible. There was 4 me Co 
obvious danger that the country would fall int popula 
two sections—those who leant on America anges" ©! 
talked of a victory some time in the future an 


those who were not deceived by a subconsciou yy, | 
distrust of Soviet Russia, and had the vision iqon i. 
see the chance in front of them. Mr. Churchillc.o.4 
saved national unity by the greatest broadcast Wi it },4, 
his life. Then followed a winter in which, 4h) gran, 
Hitler and Géring have since told us, the N@Miy jn 5, 
régime was near to collapse. If there ha: A frien 
pressure in the West then, we should now be W4Mjo.- 4 
on the way to winning the war. Anyway, “Hithe Re 
all said, the Government will have used “Maun 


winter in preparing a Second Front %.... , 
that we shall be ready this summer. 
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nglo-Soviet Treaty and the announcement that 
ent with it made the uninformed assume that 
here would be a Second Front at once, while those 


g, 1943 
om the 


‘ith not. had read the signs of Libya and realised how 

10 thet at had been the drain of supplies to Russia 

apple nd to all parts of the world, could be no more than 
alin ig 


utiously sure that at last we were not going to 
vaste any more time. It is impossible to divide the 
nolitical from the strategic. If the technical 
Hificulties have not by now been surmounted, 
he chief explanation must be that some of 
nose in charge did not, even ten months ago, 
eriously believe in the Anglo-Soviet Alliance. 


* *x x 
The matter could not have been put better than 
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, More- ge 
Aeron nan article by an anonymous military correspond- 
y of itsqqent in the Observer last Sunday : 
ist the If the Chamberlain Government had not declared 
s, Mri war in September, 1939, the country would have 




































been torn asunder by political divisions; if the 
Churchill Government had failed to act on that 
June Sunday a year ago the same would have hap- 
ed then; and now on the issue of relieving 
Russia without delay we stand again before a pro- 
found political decision . . . Against the political 
motive of every German military move we have, in 
turn, reacted with a political move on our part. 
Munich, the Declaration of War in September, 1939, 
and the Alliance with the Soviet Union in June of 
last year, were in fact our political counter-moves. 
The time now has come for another. The dis- 
cussion which now agitates this country is not really 
just a military question for the expert but a political 
issue as profound as Munich and the Declaration 
of War. No one told the British public in August 
and September that it was wrong to demand the 
fulilment of our pledge to Poland: we have 
reached now the extension of that situation. 


All this is true. The article very wisely went 
on, however, to suggest an immediate reorganisa- 
tion of the Staff. No good having an expedition 
led by people who start with inferiority feelings. 
ome of the rebukes of the Authorities to ad- 
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Y IN 1Sivocates of a Second Front remind me of the angry 
se thelium mother’s denunciation of the advice of a 
¢ divi-fiwelfare worker. ‘I don’t want no chit of a gal 
© leaveielling me how to bring up children: me as ’as 
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» defeat 
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buried eight.’”” The Government don’t want no 
hits of amateur strategists to tell them how to run 
campaigns: them as ’as buried eight in Norway, 
France, Greece, Crete, Libya (twice), Malay, 
Burma. Can you wonder ? 

* * * 


It is ironical that this should appear in the 
Observer (now edited by Ivor Brown), in the week 
in which Lady Astor has made her surprising out- 
burst. I say surprising because at such a time as this 
one assumes a-certain degree of responsibility from 
even the most fluffy-headed people. Lady Astor 
is herself no longer important ; not even import- 
ant, it seems, with the Observer. But it is her way 
to blurt out what is in the minds of many of her 
sort. She is fighting not the war of the United 
Nations against the Nazis, but the war of Ameri- 
an-British Imperialism against the world. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously she finds satisfaction 
nn Soviet discomfiture, and has always assumed 
that peace would be dictated from Washington. 
Or perhaps I should say frorn Wall Street. Her 
remarks are calculated to increase the danger on 
Which Hitler has always calculated—the division 
in this country between those who wish to fight 
¢people’s war of liberation in collaboration with 
the Soviet Union and the oppressed peoples of 
the Continent, and those who are as terrified of 
popular forces as they are of the Nazis and who 
fight only for a future safe for Capitalism. 
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* * * 


No one doubts, I suppose, that our High 
Command would have set about preparing a 
Second Front in Europe from June 22nd, 1941, 
it had really believed in the Red Army’s ability 
‘0 stand up to the Germans. It was ludicrously 
ill-informed. But need it have been so ignorant ? 
A friend tells me that round about Christmas, 
1935, he saw at the Russian Embassy a film of 
the Red Army’s manoeuvres at Kiev in the 
autumn of that year. It showed the descent of 
“< 000 paratroops behind the enemy’s lines. At 


that time no other army had these troops. Apart 
from this the performances of the tank brigades 
(including some amphibian tanks) were almost 
as spectacular. About a score of journalists 
were present, yet only a few perfunctory lines 
appeared in our press. Clearly it did not want 
to face a fact it disliked, and still less to advertise 
that the Red Army, at that time, was certainly the 
best in Europe. Many military attachés were pres- 
ent at the showing of the film, and General Wavell 
was at the manoeuvres. If the High Command 
underrated the Red Army, it was because it 
deliberately chose to ignore the available 
information. 
* * +. 

Further to my comments on Anglo-American 
relations in this country. Recently some English 
people, living not far from London, asked a 
couple of American officers to tea. They were 
surprised, in their ignorance of the United States, 
to find that the Americans knew very little about 
tea, which, in the United States, is only an Eastern 
seaboard habit adopted in recent years from this 
country. (My own view is that the more pro- 
British among the Americans took to tea in order 
to show after the entente of the last war that they 
no longer cherished the sentiments of the Boston 
Tea Party.) Anyway, the American officers 
were not sure whether tea was made with boiling 
water and whether it was worth drinking. They 
stayed on to what used to be called cocktail time. 
Their English hosts produced their total whisky 
ration of a month, a bottle of whisky decanted. 
The two Americans sat around and drank the 
entire bottle ; neither of them showing at the end 
any sign of having drunk anything stronger than 
tea. One remarked that it seemed weak whisky 
in this country. The other, making conversation 
when the bottle was finished, asked how much it 
cost here, and was rather abashed to learn that 
it cost twenty shillings or more a bottle. He said 
he was used to buying it for about four shillings 
a bottle. As for quantity, it did not occur to him 
that whisky was stuff you did not drink as much 
of as you felt inclined to drink. 

* x * 


** The other day,” a friend writes, ‘‘ I was look- 
ing over my collection of Will Dyson’s cartoons. 
Dyson was the only cartoonist, off hand, whom I 
can think of as likely to stand with Low as a part 
of history. The pictures are a brilliant record 
of 1910 to 1914—the Larkin strike, the Labour 
Party (“ That rough fellow seems to think he 
knows you”), the Rand massacres, the Suffrag- 
ettes (“‘ Mamma, why don’t they forcibly feed 
us ?”»—do you remember the starving child ?)— 
but thereafter his talent seemed to fade. There 
is only one later one that sticks in my mind. It 
is a cartoon of the Big Four coming out of the 
hall after the signing of the Versailles treaty. 
Clemenceau is poking his bald condor-like head 
to one side, and the caption is the remark 
attributed to him at the time: ‘“‘ Curious, I seem 
to hear a child crying.” There is, in the cartoon, 
a child crying; and by an uncanny prevision 
Dyson, in 1919, labelled the child “‘ Class of 1940.” 


* + * 


Until now I had thought someone was joking 
when I was told that Timoshenko was a Welsh- 
man. I find, however, that a lot of people, 
Welshmen certainly, but some well-educated and 
responsible Welshmen, are sure about it. Who 
thought of this idea? Was it one of the Welsh news- 
papers that has been discussing it recently? Itisa 
harmless theory, good for Welsh morale, whatever 
its origin. And why should it not be true ? 
Timoshenko, they say, is the son of a Welsh miner 
or engineer named Timothy Jenkins, who went 
out to the Soviet Union, settled and married 
there, and allowed his name very easily to become 
Russianised. A less romantic, but more probable, 
version is that Timoshenko was born in a town 
which used to be called Hughesovka—a name 
which came from a Welsh ironmaster, who erected 
a steel mill there. In any case, I take it, the story 


springs from the need of Wales, which had a great 
Welsh hero in the last war, to find an equally 
great war leader in 1942. 
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THIS ENGLAND 
A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to R. S. Rogers 
Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 
“It is very un-English to bite people, and 
I would like you to impress that on these men,” said 
Mr. J. H. Campbell, K.C., R.M., at Belfast Custody 
Court to-day to the captain of a Dutch ship who 
was acting as interpreter for three of his crew 
who were charged with disorderly behaviour at a 
dance hall in the York Street area last night. 
The captain replied: “It is very un-Dutch, 
too, your Worship.”—Belfast Telegraph. 


His crew, on the other hand, he said never failed 
to enjoy the excitement of being depth-charged.— 
Report in Manchester Guardian. 


Mr. Cantor, a South African who is serving 
in a Southampton battalion of the Home Guard, 
claims to be the first father of a victory “V’” 
baby. 

“The point of the ‘V’” he states, “is on the 
bridge of baby’s nose. It is a birth-mark, not a 
scar, and is not unsightly. Vera is a lovely baby 
weighing 9} lb.”’—From The Bulletin. 


Two gents require furnished combined indoor 
conveniences. Part board weekdays, full Sundays. 
—Advertisement in Alderley and Wilmslow and 
Sandbach Advertiser. 


Already the appeal has worked. Sir Alexander 
Korda, the producer, declared last night: “I am 
extremely happy and anxious to co-operate in 
Britain’s war effort. I am returning to England 
shortly.” 

That will thrili hundreds of British girls in the 
Services. They are sure that Lady Korda—Merle 
Oberon—would look charming in uniform.—Sunday 
Pictorial. 


ANCIEN REGIME 


(After Thomas Hardy.) 
We who have stcered the ship of state, 
Gentlemen, 
Now hear the call to abdicate. 
We listen for our exit cue, 
You bid us leave the stage, but then, 
We read the signs as well as you, 
Gentlemen. 


We have conducted for the best, 
Gentlemen, 

Our own (and Britain’s) interest. 
Her plans and policies were ours, 
We spoke for every citizen, 

We wrestled with aggressor Powers, 
Gentlemen. 


Through thick and thin we always were 
Gentlemen. 

We have borne burdens many a year, 
By Baldwin led, and Chamberlain 

Who braved the gangsters in their den 
For Abyssinia, Munich, Spain, 
Gentlemen. 


We leave our mark upon the war 
Gentlemen, 

In Burma, India, Singapore. 

Through peace and strife we carry on, 
What we have done we’d do again ; 
We need not fear oblivion, 
Gentlemen. 


Youth will be served ; our days decline, 
Gentlemen. 

The Left invites us to resign. 

No day dawns twice ; the tide is flowing, 
The future lies beyond our ken. 

But all the same, we are not going, 
Gentlemen. SAGITTARIUS 








CLINICS IN SYRIA 


In Syria they speak of the war as a thing past. 
They mean, of course, the brief campaign between 
Vichy forces and the British last summer. This 
is their good fortune and our opportunity. In 
the maelstrom of war now spread to almost every 
part of the globe, here in Syria we can plan for 
the future and use the comparative peace for 
building something new. 

Our particular branch of work, that of village 
clinics, is the result of an enthusiasm amongst 
certain members of the staff of Hadfield Spears 
Mobile Hospital, notably Lady Spears herself, 
and the former leader of the Friends’ Ambulance 
Unit personnel in the hospital, R. P. Alderson, 
who was tragically killed in the Western Desert 
last February before he could come back here to 
open a new centre amongst the Assyrians in the 
Far North. 

We are supported financially by the British 
Council, and in the matter of drugs and other 
supplies by the American Red Cross and the 
American University. This latter has always 
been very enthusiastic for medical and missionary 
work in this country, and now the latest of a 
string of benevolent presidents of the University 
is actively helping us in our work. 

At this particular centre the work is done by 
four people—an Armenian doctor, trained at the 
University, an Armenian nurse, trained in an 
English hospital in a neighbouring city, and two 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit personnel. The people 
of this valley are generous, humorous, hard- 
working—and very ignorant. For them there has 
been little education, if they are poor, and no 
state medical service. They are attacked by a 
large proportion of the world’s diseases, especially 
malaria, pneumonia, and diseases of the eye. 
They live in the close clustering Arab villages with 
no sanitation. In some villages there is an eighty- 
five per cent. incidence of malaria. Among babies 
the death rate is very high. ‘Twins, for instance, 
have about a chance of one in five of survival. 

Into this area we came last August, somewhat 
amateurly at first. Now in each of our twelve 
or fourteen villages we rent or have the use of a 
room in one of those mud-built Arab houses, 
more excellent than they appear at first sight, 
for they are cool in summer and in winter keep 
out the cold and wind. We set up shop, as it 
were, in this room once a week, bringing our own 
examination table, chairs, boxes of drugs, baby 
scales, and other paraphernalia. — 

Outside on the balcony one of us installs the 
card index in which a record of diagnosis and 
treatment of all cases is kept. Imagine the diffi- 
culty of cataloguing Arab names. We arrange 
ours under first names, for though there may be 
thirty Mohammeds in a village, that is the name 
which changes least from week to week! The 
patient having successfully obtained the right card 
passes inside for the examination by the doctor 
or nurse. The doctor writes the recommended 
treatment on the card, and if we are to supply 
drugs the patient collects them on leaving. We 
have some three hundred babies under weekly 
supervision, many of whom receive American 
milk-food. It is a cheerful sight to see fat little 
faces peering from the tightly wrapped parcels of 
clothes. The mother often enhances their beauty 
with blue dye round the eyelashes after the manner 
o! the most glamorous film stars. 

At present, owing to shortage of quinine, we 
can only treat new cases of malaria. Chronic 
cases cannot be treated. Other anti-malarial 
measures are now for the first time being taken 
in this valley. We have many cases of trachoma 
and conjunctivitis. For the children we may 
stave off semi-blindness and blindness, which are 
the cursés of this land. Sulfapyridine and sulpha- 
nilimide have saved many babies in the last few 
weeks, 

Besides the medical cases we often have minor 
Operations, sometimes without anaesthetic. We 


also take the worst cases to hospital. Where a life 
might previously be lost through ignorance, 
tactful persuasion may send the patient to hospital 


for an operation. Results of proper medical care 
are rapidly doing the quack doctor out of business. 
A large side "OF our work also is inoculation— 
tng against typhoid. 

Armenian, Moslem, Arab, Christian, Druse— 
all come to the clinic. If there is a feud in the 
village we use the schoolroom as neutral territory 
on which both opposing sides may come to see us. 
Those who can, pay ten piastres for each examina- 
tion—twenty, if the doctor has to visit a home— 
irrespective of what medicine they receive, cheap 
or costly. 

We have, of course, plenty of humour in our 
clinics. The people on the whole are alert and 
happy and ever ready with a quick answer. One 
of our major difficulties is to elicit the name of 
some old crone in her seventies, she speaking a 
very peculiar Arabic, as follows: “‘ Shu ismik?” 
“Fatme,” “Fatme shu?” “ Fatme Moham- 
med.” “ Fatme Mohammed shu?” “ Fatme 
Mohammed Majdoub ”—the answer comes after 
protests, ‘“‘ You have my card there, don’t you 
remember my name?” Ages, too, are difficult 
to extract. To “ How old are you?” ‘“‘ What 
does it matter; it is as Allah wills ” is often the 
answer. We had once a humorist who, when 
the doctor had applied alcohol to a patient’s hairy 
chest, swiftly struck a match and set fire to it. 
The patient seemed to think it a very impressive 
part of the treatment. In fact, the larger the pill, 
the more painful the injection, the more effective 
it is taken to be. 

We have our ignoramuses, too, and malingerers. 
We often find a woman who has been advised by 
the priest of her sect to set up an artificial ulcer 
in order to draw away pain from a particular 
part. This she does by introducing a sharp 
pointed seed into the skin and binding it tight with 
a handkerchief. 

Our villages lie scattered about in this wonder- 
ful flat valley, lying at 3,000 feet and in a fine 
mountain setting. There are only two main roads, 
and during the week we traverse many miles of 
mule tracks in our car—through dust in summer, 
mud and snow in winter. Most of the land pro- 
duces wheat, barley, potatoes or vines and other 
fruit trees. The people are mostly farm labourers, 
living in compact villages of mudhouses. They 
are either very poor or very well off. Almost a 
feudal system exists and there is no middle class. 
We meet many headmen of villages who have 
been to America in the ’twenties, made a pile with 
perhaps a hardware store, and then returned, 
built fine houses and become the most important 
men of their villages. The little country cam. 
are as fascinating as the people themselves— 
four men playing cards on a roof with a snow 
mountain background, a Moslem wedding, the 
bride heavily veiled in white and holding up her 
right hand the whole day through, or an old 
lady covered with mud, making dung cakes for 
winter fuel and stacking them up to dry in the 
summer sun. 

I will end with a literal translation of a typical 
conversation between doctor and patient. The 
scene is a little clinic room. The doctor sits on a 
stool by his examination table. A few dirty little 
boys peep through a window. Despite the scorch- 
ing sun, it is cool in this whitewashed room. A 
patient, a Moslem lady of forty-two comes in, 
gets her card and sits by the doctor. The husband 
is present too. 

Doctor: Welcome, O lady. 

Patient: You are welcome too to our village 
one hundred times. 

D.: I am at your service. 

P.: May God not demand that. I am your 
servant. Nothing is wrong with me. Only I 
suffer one day off, one day on fever. [She says 
** manaria.”} Make an injection to me. You 
don’t need to examine me. 

D.: Is to-day the turn of the fever? Well, I 
have to examine you. 

Husband: Doctor, this woman has got ethaal 
(spleen). She drinks water in great quantities. 
She eats voraciously, and what she eats, eats her 
blood and swells her abdomen. May God keep 
you for your parents and may God protect these 
effendiyet (pointing to us). 
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D. : Let me examine her ; perhaps she does not 
need an injection. May be just medicine by mouth 
will do her good. 

P.: Nothing can rival in efficiency with injec. 
tions. Three years ago I had pain on m y leh 
side. The doctor said I had pneumonia there 
He made an injection just over the place. The 
next day I was cured. Now please give me ay 
“ ambul ” (ampoule). 

Husband: All right, examine her, doctor, 

D. (noticing yellow handkerchief round fore. 
head and red string round waist): What are these 
cords ? 

P.: These are to chase off evil spirits and fever. 

D. (pointing to scars over the upper part of the 
abdomen) : What marks are these ? 

P.: These are cautery scars, red iron cautery, 


made when I was a child to dissolve a i 
spleen. ‘ 
Husband: I swear by the name of Goi, | 


believe in these Arabic methods. The other day 
a sheikh visited the village and the spleen of my 
wife disappeared once for all by bleeding. He 
cut a blood vessel by her left little finger and let 
her bleed for fifteen minutes. Spleen is gone, but 
a fever came on. 

D.: Why? Now medicine has advanced and 
we have better means of reducing the size of 
enlarged malarial spleen. Apparently the yellow 
handkerchief and red tie, cautery and bleeding did 
not help her at all. This bleeding weakened her 
so much that she started to show fever. Now she 
is very weak. This is not good at afl. She still 
has a large spleen. 

The patient showed severe anzmia and en- 
larged spleen. She was treated with quinine and 
iron tonic. W. H. SHERcLIFF 


THE DEATH OF EUROPE 


A GREAT catastrophe, like a great mountain, can- 
not be envisaged from close at hand. It is 
already two years since the landslide which cul- 
minated in the fall of France; and only now is 
comment and comprehension beginning 1 
appear. 

In America a group of speeches, in Britain a 
group of books, in numbers large enougl: to be 
significant, have now become available. The 
American speeches, by such representative men 
as Henry Wallace and Milo Perkins, have this 
essential fact in common, that the New World 
believes to-day that it must participate in, and to 
some extent govern, the affairs of the Old. Com- 


- ment on this side of the Atlantic goes further. 


From such books as Professor Carr’s Conditions 
of Peace, H. G.. Wells’s Phoenix, and Lewis 
Namier’s Conflicts two points emerge. The first 
is the fact, that Europe is dead. The second 
is the question—“ Can she live again? ” 

The fact, the death of Europe, or at any rate 
of our Europe, can be very simply realised by 
this alone—that the French Revolution and all 
that it stands for, cardinal event of modern his- 
tory, has been liquidated merely as one item im 
this colossal overthrow. We are confronted with 
something much more significant than the 
Napoleonic Wars, something at least as great 5 
the Thirty Years War; something perhaps 4s 
great as the Dark Ages. 

An odd confirmation is that presages of this 
change have been patent for some years, reflecte 
even amongst the ballad-makers and soothsayer 
of our days, the shocker-writers and the populat 
novelists. A presage amongst scholars | 
portant enough, as in Rebecca West’s 


Lamb and Grey Falcon, the survey of a Euro} 
which had died violently, a survey forced on het 
attention by contemporary history. Even pointet' 
from the medium-brows should not be ignore¢ 


when for instance Mr. H. G. Wells began ¢ 
write about a recrudescence of Neandertha! Mai 
in East Anglia, or J. B. Priestley to desc: 

conspiracy to destroy mankind, organised ! 
Arizona. But when the R. C. Sherriffs and © 
Dennis Wheatleys began to hatch best-seilers “ 
a similar strain it became evident that somet!n! 
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1942 remarkable was happening. No one who read 
Snot fi widely in the popular literature of our time could 
Outh J fail to be impressed of late by the apocalyptic 
quality which was beginning to force its way to 
ec- Hi the surface. All this is only another illustration 
"left HB of the fact that revolutionary events are the 
here, symptom of an end, but not necessarily of a 
Che ff beginning. 

le an At such times history, the compression of ex- 


perience, is of special value; and here Namier 
stands shoulder-high. A cool, objective, enor- 
mously erudite, reviewer of facts, he is most ser- 


‘hese Ml viceable when scrutinising and ordering the 
events of recent European history; and. in par- 
“ver. Ml sicular, as a-great European, the events and scenes 
ithe fl ¢ Eastern Europe. Two aspects of the present 
ms change are emphasised by all who bring first- 
““TY, Mi hand news. First, the slaughter; a selective 
large slaughter; slaughter of the leaders, the thinkers, 
‘d slaughter of the gallows and the concentration 
a I camps, far more than of the battlefield. Secondly, 
ay the inversion of so much that stood for Europe’s 
be previously accepted way of living—the policeman 
{ > who is now an assassin; the school which is now 
7 hee the most frantic enemy of parents’ knowledge 
dhe and ideals, cruelty and destruction preached as 
| and gy their own reward. With these facts and many 
ty: others in mind Namier’s doubts are fundamental. 
rhe He considers that the destruction of Everyman’s 
g did routine, of his pattern of living, has been so great 
{her gy that it is impossible for the nations who have 
y she Mf experienced its full force to find their way back 
. stil] gt normality. But that is a description of the 
. Dark Ages; and he sees little else in store for 
| en- Mm great portions of our Continent. 
» and Compared with this sombre but clear-eyed 
IFF survey, the English writers twitter rather like 


birds amongst branches. H. G. Wells’s bird is 
indeed frankly fabulous, Phoenix, the bright 
creature self-renewing, immortal—though he 
hastens to say that his title is a statement of hope 
and not of faith. Carr is half-way between the 

















can- fj Europeans and the Americans. He postulates the 
It is collapse of the European order, and then proceeds 
cul-#@ to consider its politics as though its psychology 
)W iS would be that of the days before yesterday. But 
; Ma Europe ravaged by successive Nights of the~ 
Long Knives will not be normal, or react 
ain 3M normally according to our present standards. In 
(0 bel fact, the omission in Conditions of Peace is the 
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omission of original sin—which, far from being 
a theologian’s chimera, we now all realise as one 
of the well-springs of human nature. 

Civilisations, however, die slowly. They are 
only extinguished by long wars, and much Euro- 
pean civilisation still persists. Still, two wars in 
twenty years are already one long war, and only a 
very rapid termination of the present struggle 
would ensure the survival of anything recognis- 
able as the Europe we have known, Consequently 
we must consider the most probable pattern for 
the future which is beginning to unfold. 

In the first place it is of a Europe in tutelage. 
The policing of the ruins, the suppression of the 
looters and the bandits, looks like being a long 
job. Who will carry the truncheon? This is 
where the surveillance of the rest of the world, 
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Wit notably of the United States, is so important. 
the] Before his death Napoleon said “In a hundred 

“at AH vears Europe will either be Cossack or a Re- 

ps 4M public.” Hitler has seen to it that the second 
of these solutions is impossible. It will fall to 

i (IS the United States, and to the New Russia, to 

ect modify the second. 

ayer In the second place, it is of a Europe no longer 
wal 


supreme in industry but one industrialised Con- 
> INGA tinent amongst many. Nothing is more certain 
“tian the coming industrialisation of Asia and of 
COP“ South America—-and, at a later date, of Africa. 
“4 At that point the Industrial Revolution Part One, 
Equipment, will be definitely, at an end, and we 
shall have to comprehend and operate the Indus- 
il trial Revolution Part Two, Production (which 
| Mal postulates also Consumption) or be swamped in 
“© ‘Bour own plenty. We shall certainly solve that 
“Wj problem—but it will require many adjustments, 
“notably the continuance of economic control— 
ers “i cad many an amendment to the Atlantic Charter. 





In the third place, it is of a Europe where force 
is recognised—but to avoid being swamped by 
that, in turn, a Europe where force is legitimised, 
where force is consecrated. By this formula we 
climbed out of the last Dark Ages. It can be 
done again. It will require a most intense mental 
effort for the Western Democracies. It will in 
fact demand the explicit recognition of force— 
something better than the old patronising attitude 
of the Left, or the acceptance of the Right, or 
the angry contempt of Mr. Wells. . Till we get 
rid of original sin the warrior must come in some- 
where. Honour is the only solvent to the brutality 
of arms. This is the greatest change demanded 
by the new times. Hence the most significant, 
and the most hopeful, of all the revolutionary 
changes is that of the Left towards arms, of 
which the noblest restatement is in Black Lamb 
and Grey Falcon, and the most recent in the 
speeches delivered any day now in Parliament 
and in the country. 

“Hence it was that the Slavs were defeated by 
the Turks on the field of Kossovo. They knew 
that in this matter they were virtuous, therefore 
it was fitting they should die. In that belief they 
betrayed all the virtuous who came after them 
for five hundred years. And I had sinned in the 
same way,” says Rebecca West, “I and my kind, 
the Liberals of Western Europe. We had re- 
garded ourselves as far holier than our 
opponents . . . We forgot that we were not per- 
forming the .chief moral obligation of humanity 
which is to protect the works of love.” 

So and not otherwise, Europe can live again. 

WALTER ELLIOT 


FREE 


Many curious punishments have been devised 
by mankind, but few more curious than that which 
was recently imposed on a slave by the Sultan 
of Mukalla in Southern Arabia. According to 
the Zimes, the Sultan, in the course of a tour, 
warned his subjects against repeating enemy 
propaganda and announced that offenders would 
be punished by flogging and deportation. 
Apparently he altered his mind, however, having 
thought of an even more daunting punishment— 
at least when the guilty person was a slave. 
“A slave,” the Times tells us, “‘ who had been a 
ringleader in spreading defeatist rumours was 
compulsorily freed (from slavery) by the Sultan. 
This unusual punishment,” adds the corre- 
spondent, “results in the offender becoming 
poorer by eighty rupees a month.” 

We in the West have so long taken it for granted 
that human beings like to be free that it comes as 
a surprise to us to read of a country in which 
a slave regards freedom much as Adam regarded 
his exile from Eden. We think of slaves as caged 
wild birds longing to escape into the liberties 
of the air. Yet we should reflect that, even 
among caged birds, there are some that, if the 
cage door were left open, would make no effort 
to escape, but would voluntarily remain on the 
perches of servitude. I have read of a man 
who kept goldfinches in a cage and who let them 
out regularly in his garden, and it was said 
that after flying about for a little, they always 
came back to the comforts of the cage. The gold- 
finch in the cage is in the position of a rich and 
idle man, with servants to bring him food in 
abundance. Like the dog, he is his master’s 
master. The goldfinch in the trees, on the other 
hand, has to work for his living among the 
thistles and the groundsel with no prospect of 
ever, till the end of his life, achieving a shorter 
working day. He enjoys greater personal freedom 
than the caged goldfinch, but it might be argued 
with some show of reason that the caged goldtinch 
enjoys greater economic freedom. 

I do not, I may say, put this forward as a 
defence either of the caging of birds or of slavery ; 
I offer it merely as an explanation of the melan- 
choly feelings of the slave who was set free by the 
order of the Sultan of Mukalla. With us in this 


climate the desire for freedom has become second 
It begins to manifest itself in the nursery, 


nature. 


or 
where the infant rebels against the restraints 
imposed on its voracious or destructive appetites. 
Who is there who has never revolted against slavery 
while being taken for a walk by a nurse who 
insisted on holding him by the hand? The resent- 
ment against calls to pull up one’s stockings or to 
tic a flapping shoe-lace is another early mark of a 
freedom-loving personality. I myself, as a child, 
felt like a slave under the restrictions of 
Sunday. Not that I wished to break the 
Sabbath, for I believed that the man in the moon 
had been put there as a punishment for gathering 
sticks on Sunday, and I had no desire to share 
his fate. But I saw no reason why I should 
be forbidden to run instead of walking on the 
Sabbath day or to accept sweets from a pepper- 
mint-sucking elder in church; and, when 
I was in the country, it roused my sullen opposi- 
tion to be told that because it was Sunday I must 
not go into the garden to eat gooseberries from 
the bushes. Compulsory Sunday school I also 
regarded as an unnatural form of slavery. Church 
I enjoyed: the crowd in Sabbatical dress, 
the readings, the singing, the sermon, attracted 
the eye and ear; but Sunday-school was a 
dreary imitation of everyday school, though 
I used to get some pleasure from watching a boy 
in the class who had a gift for forming bubbles 
on the tip of his tongue and blowing them off into 
the air. Even with this compensation, however, 
I would much rather have been allowed to stay 
at home and read about missionaries. It was 
a little after this, when I was put into a bowler 
hat and expected to wear gloves on the way to 
church, that the slavery of Sunday seemed to 
me to be almost unbearable. 

The problem of freedom is not, as anyone will 
admit, a simple one. Many years ago Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, speaking on the Irish 
question, said rather profoundly that it was not 
enough that men should be free, but that they must 
also be made to feel free. At that time Irishmen 
certainly enjoyed what to a modern German would 
seem an enormous amount of freedom. They had 
freedom of speech to such a point that any 
Irishman could advocate the establishment of a 
republic; they had freedom of election; they 
had freedom of movement, not only in their 
own country, but all over the world; they were 
free to talk what is called treason in their homes 
with no Gestapo listening at the keyhole. Yet 
somehow, though they enjoyed a great deal of 
individual freedom, they did not feel free because 
what they most longed for was national freedom. 
It was thought for a time that they would begin to 
feel free if they were released from the domination 
of landlords, but they happened to have set their 
hearts on another kind of freedom, like the Suffra- 
gettes, who later identified freedom with the right 
to vote at Parliamentary elections. We all feel 
enslaved if we have not the particular kind of 
freedom we want. Other people can never 
understand this. They think that we are un- 
reasonable and that the freedom of which we 
dream is no better than a mirage; but in the 
meantime we are like the child in the Victorian 
advertisement trying to reach the soap that 
has fallen outside the bath. The older generation 
will remember the picture of the squalling child 
and the inscription beneath it: “‘ He won’t be 
happy till he gets it.” But will he be happy then ? 
Who knows ? 

One of the most difficult things to make up 
our minds about is in what freedom consists. 
I once met a woman who, having been left with a 
fortune, said that she would never feel free till 
she had got rid of her property. Possessions, she 
maintained, made one a slave, and one became 
their servant and not their master; and the only 
hope of recovering one’s liberty was to give them 


away or to disburden oneself of them somehow 
or other and to Live a propertyless life, like 
Thoreau or an Indian saint. Much as I once 
loved Thoreau, I confess I have never looked 


on money as a cause of enslavement, I have 
always felt freer when I had a pound than when 
I had on!y a shilling in my pocket. To be able 
to take a taxi instead of a bus is to me a 
desirab'e kind of freedom. To be able to stand 
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someone a lunch and not to have to worry about 
whether one has enough money in one’s pocket 
to pay for the dishes and the drinks that one 
has pressed him—too successfully—to take— 
that, too, is one of the freedoms after which 
many a poor man must have often aspired. At 
the same time, I can understand how an angelic 
egotist may achieve freedom simply by cutting 
down his desires and never standing anybody 
lunch. To free oneself from care about food, 
care about comfort, care about hospitality, care 
about all the normal pleasures of life, is one 
method of attaining spiritual liberty. But I 
wonder whether the man who attains it in this 
way is not simply a slave to an illusion. 

The slave to Puritanism is—or used to be— 
as common almost as, say, the slave to tobacco. 
Neither of them was ever entirely free. The 
question is which is the nobler form of slavery. 
I should vote for the Puritan and go on 
smoking. 

The truth is there is, as usual, much to be said 
on both sides of the question. The human being 
who can live happily without various things is 
undoubtedly free from the desire for these things, 
but may it not be that he is also free from the 
desire for liberty? Who, for example, would 
say that the Victorian woman who was perfectly 
happy without a Parliamentary vote had solved 
the problem of freedom better than Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and the Suffragettes ? The love of liberty 
has more often led men to increase their wants 
than to diminish them. Men who care for free- 
dom have, throughout the ages, fought for their 
rights, and no one has ever been able to persuade 
them that it was a matter of no consequence to 
sensible men whether they won their rights or 
not. The history of the human race does not 
bear out the theory that : 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


A philosopher with a free mind may make the 
best of things by telling himself while in a 
dungeon : 


If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty. 


But this is merely the defiance of a free and 
gallant spirit. Not even the most silver-tongued 
chaplains in the Bastille on the eve of the French 
Revolution could have convinced the prisoners 
that, if Althea came whispering at the gates, they 
would be the rivals in happiness of the angels. I 
doubt whether the whispers of Althea would be a 
cure for claustrophobia. 

And even the philosopher who can himself 
enjoy a measure of freedom in the confines of a 
gao! would not contend that men inside gaols 
ought to feel as free as those outside the walls. 
Good men have often defended both gaols and 
slavery, but on the whole, they have laboured to 
release other good men—and even ordinary men 
—from the restraints of both. The bird that 
lights up the poet’s imagination is never a caged 
bird. Nor has there ever been a hero in literature 
who preferred being in gaol to being free. Thoreau 
maintained that in certain circumstances the only 
place for an honest man to be in was a gaol. But 
he never wrote a defence of gaols as good things 
in themselves. They were to him merely a stage 
for the fight against slavery. He accepted them 
in the same spirit in which Regulus accepted 
martyrdom. 

I am inclined to think that slavery is no more 
desirable than imprisonment, though a slave who 
makes money out of his slavery might not agree. 
He might argue that a slave with money is freer 
at least than a free man who is poor, and that is a 
point of view that might appeal to some modern 
theorists. It is an opinion that is obviously held 
both by the rich and by the poor in Mukalla. Even 
so, as an old-fashioned disciple of Wilberforce, I 
should feel inclined to congratulate the unhappy 
wretch whom the Sultan has lately sentenced to 
freedom for the term of his natural life. 

y.Y. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” at the New 
Theatre. 

This is perhaps the only play of Shakespeare that 
is incomparably better to see on a stage than to read. 
Twenty lines of poetry, the descent in the basket 
and the pinching by fairies, Falstaff’s mastery of a 
language to convey fatness, and the bustle of the 
wives—what else shines out of the text? Mistress 
Quickly and Shallow are only ghosts of themselves ; 
even the Knight’s following, however their noses may 
sparkle, have paled. Yet a visit to the New Theatre 
leaves us wondering why this play should have been 
given so badaname. It may not—certainly does not— 
do justice to the Falstaff theme, and there are deeper 
tones in Verdi’s opera. But as a cadenza, as fun? 
The production by Mr. Esmé Church reveals one of 
the gayest farces ever written. It has been very 
prettily staged. The scenes flicker to and fro, as they 
should. The actors are active, and their knockabout 
agreeably teases the eye as a medley of accents does 
the ear. Among minor triumphs one welcomes 
specially Mr. Frederick Bennett’s capering Welsh 
parson and Miss Ruth Wynn-Owen’s Mistress Quickly 
with the Bow accent and the eyes of reverie. Mr. 
Richard Wordsworth’s Slender is a lovely shy ass. 
The play, however, hangs on Sir John and the wives. 
Mr. Frank Petley, never hurrying, always at the 
centre of things, ruminates beautifully out of dignity 
and a burning liver; he never lays it on; after the 
plunge, for example, when he sits with his feet in a 
tub and swallows quantities of sack, the very red 
cheeks and the very white legs give the essence of a part 
more candle-grease than flame. And Miss Rosalind 
Atkinson and Miss Freda Jackson as the wives almost 
rival in style the Restoration gaieties of Miss Edith 
Evans. The Old Vic Company and their director, 
Mr. Guthrie, are to be congratulated on a very lively 
and successful production. 


“ Murder Without Crime,” at the Comedy 
Theatre. 

In the first few moments of this play, when the satin 
dress glimmers and the pinkish lights go up in the 
purplish room, it seems as though an excursion into 
the Never-Neverland of unearned incomes and night- 
club queens may not be worth while. But a dozen 
casual lines are enough to establish this faintly 
unpleasant couple and make us settle comfortably 
into their world. The situation of returning wife and 
threatening mistress builds up neatly and dramatically ; 
the murder seems horrid, but not extraordinary. 
Once the ottoman has received its cargo the play 
relies upon the excitement of cat and mouse, but until 
the last curtain the mouse has a fresh scamper and 
the cat another pounce. Raymond Lovell gives a rich 
performance as the man who lives downstairs, wavering 
humorously between sadism and the solider rewards 
of blackmail, and Peter Croft is convincing as the 
rubbishy and driven murderer. Miss Joyce Heron 
and Miss Margaret Jonston have less to do, but do 
it well, and Mr. Henry Cass has matched the author’s 
taut dialogue with a production as slick, easy and 
imaginative. Neatly constructed around a set of 
people who don’t matter at all, the play is continuously 
exciting and as baffling as a set of Chinese boxes. 


“Light and Shade,” at the Ambassador’s 

A great artist like Yvette Gilbert could give recitals in 
which poetry, sentiment, ribaldry and pathos were 
mixed ; and there is no reason why a revue shouldn’t 
achieve the same. No reason at all, except the 
difficulty of doing it. Mr. Farjeon has had a shot. 
The lights of his new “little revue” are bright, 
indeed; the charming inconsequence of beginning 
and end; Miss Betty Ann Davies on the top of 
every wave, bubbling a nonsensical fish song, getting 
tight in Chelsea, filling the stage with imaginary 
queues; burlesque of Bleriot’s Channel flight, 
surrealism, and the black-out. There is a subtle 
nostalgia as well as fun in the Victorian drawing-room 
of ** Magical Lantern ’’—indeed, in all these glimpses 
of the past. So much for the light. The shade covers 
patriotism (more attractive than the usual theatrical 
brand), dramatic sengs about Commandos and 
Christianity, a Nativity play, an elaborate Masque 
of Ariel satirising the B.B.C. The trouble about the 
last was that it was almost as solemn in its ritual as 
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the institution attacked, and in general the “ serio. » 
numbers were too elaborate and did not mix wel) 
This is a pity, because Light and Shade does extend 
the scope of the revue stage and proves at moment: 
that lightess and poetry are not incompatible. 


“Bambi,” at the New Gallery. 

There aren’t nearly enough laughs in Ban)j, 
and when we stop laughing at a Disney creation jr 
begins to look commonplace. Bambi, a deer, grows 
up in the forest, finds a mate, escapes the huntsman, 
and we leave him with the arrival of little Bambis, 
He’s charming in his early days, discovering raindrop, 
learning to skate, trotting back to his Ma; but then 
for long stretches we have to admire the forest and the 
seasons, and falling leaves or snowflakes and reflections 
in pools quickly pall. Bambi is in Disney’s most 
realistic and sentimental mood. The voices are 4 
straight; Bambi’s Ma is a bore with fairy-tale in- 
tonations ; the Great Stag of the Forest is a terrible 
bore; and heavenly choirs chant interminably, 
without a tune one remembers. “ Disney artistes 
worked in oils for the first time in the picture,” we 
are told; but a few more grins would have been 
worth a hundredweight of oils. There are, of 
course, lively and pretty passages, but the story by 
Felix Salten, from which Bambi was taken, has 
infinitely more character and charm. 


NAMING OF PARTS 
A Poem from the Forces 
To-pay we have naming of parts. Yesterday, 


We had daily cleaning. And to-morrow 
morning, 

We shall have what to do after firing. But 
to-day, 


To-day we have naming of parts. Japonica 
Glistens like coral in all of the neighbouring 


gardens, 
And to-day we have naming of parts. 


This is the lower sling swivel. And this 

Is the upper sling swivel, whose use you will 
- see of, 

When you are given your slings. And this is 
the piling swivel, 

Which in your case you have not got. The 
branches 

Hold in the gardens their silent, eloquent 
gestures,’ 

Which in our case we have not got. 


This is the safety-catch, which is always 
released 

With a easy flick of the thumb. And please 
do not let me 


See anyone using his finger. You can dbo it 
quite easy 

If you have any’strength in your thumb. The 
blossoms 

Are fragile and motionless, never letting anyone 
see 


Any of them using their finger. 
And this you can see is the bolt. The purpose 
of this 
Is to open the breach, as you see. 
slide it 
Rapidly backwards and forwards: we cal! this 
Easing the spring. And rapidly backwards 
and forwards 
The early bees are assaulting and fumbling 
the flowers : 
They call it easing the Spring. 


We can 


They call it easing the Spring: it is perfectly 
easy 

If you have any strength in your thumb: 
Like the bolt, 

And the breach, and the cocking-piece, and 
the point of balance, 

Which in our case we have not got, and the 
almond-blossom 

Silent in all of the gardens, the bees guint 
backwards and forwards, 

For to-day we have naming of parts. 
HENRY REED 
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Correspondence 


THE COMMON WEALTH 

Sm,—Your article on “ Parties—Ageing and 
Growing” contains a reference to the attitude of the 
middle classes (including technicians, managers, clerks 
and teachers) towards politics and parties. One 
aspect of this question has hitherto commanded 
insufficient attention, and should be carefully con- 
sidered by any new political group which seeks to 
appeal to them. This is the relative importance of 
political propaganda, including slogans, statements 
of broad aims, eloquence and emotional appeal, etc., 
as compared with the sober working-out of precise 
interpretations of these aims and the publishing of 
them in unequivocal terms. 

The middle classes and technicians have so often 
had excellent ideas and ideals placed before them, 
and have seen them interpreted in such unexpected 
and unwelcome ways that they tend to be suspicious 
of yet another programme drawn up on “ broad lines.”’ 
They want to see some prospect of getting things done. 
Their question is “ How?” 

In planning ways and means, complete agreement 
is not necessary. In fact, points of disagreement, if 
stated unequivocally, lend reality to a programme. 
We have got to find a highest common factor of 
co-operation. The alternative is to drive the opposi- 
tion to the point of armed resistance. By its vagueness 
the Labour Party has antagonised many people, 
who feared its intention to implement more sweeping 
changes than would be practicable. By its caution 
it has failed to canalise the potential enthusiasm of 
the younger generation. A mass party of vigorous 
social reform must be equally definite about its 
immediate intentions with reference to (a) what can 
be done here and now; (b) what cannot be done at 
present. 

Politics will then be “‘ about something.” We shall 
then grip the electorate as the Liberal Government 
of 1911 succeeded in doing. The electorate was then 
faced with issues which gripped the public imagination, 
and they did grip the imagination because they were 
concerned with specific measures of social reform 
without reference to any general theory of economics 
or social morality. R. D. BEst 

5 Westbourne Road, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Sir,—You might with advantage have continued 
your prognostications into our future after the war 
a little further. There appear to be three possibilities, 
as follows : 


(1) Owing to the swing to the Left, the Labour 
Party may actually obtain a clear majority. Then, as 
ageing politicians will also make ageing ministers and 
administrators, it will probably repeat its failure of 
1929-31, or that made by the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party in pre-Hitler days, with the result, as 
you say, that the disillusioned people will turn to 
Fascism. 


(2) Or the Tories may remain in power. Then we 
can confidently look forward to a repetition of the 
history of the last twenty-five years, with their post- 
war slumps, ill-treatment of our enemies, falling out 
with our Allies, and all the rest of it. Why, the fact 
that America will be able to turn out three ships a 
day, if she wishes, will of itself constitute an unfriendly 
act. 
As for the Atlantic Charter, we should administer 
that strictly according to the bond. We should, for 
instance, allow “ access by all States on equal terms ”’ 
to buy the raw materials of the world, at a price, 
as they always had, at any rate in peacetime, while 
we shall continue to sell them, at a price, as we always 
did. 

(3) There is a third possibility, just a possibility, 
and the only hope. That is that some body like 
Common Wealth may be able to gather in all those 
who are now turning to the Left for the first time, 
and so to build up a Party numerous and powerful 
enough to do a deal with the Labour Party, perhaps 
to form a coalition with it, perhaps under the leadership 
of, shall we say, Sir Stafford Cripps ? 

On such a slender hope our fate depends. 

CASSANDRA 


INDIAN IMPASSE 

Sm,—Miss Rathbone places a great deal of value 
on the Cripps offer and blames the British Govern- 
ment for not withdrawing this wonderful gift after 
the breakdown of negotiations. Does she not realise 
that neither the British Government nor Sir Stafford 
have ever claimed that this offer conceded any sub- 
stantial power to India immediately? It is well- 
known that the most important part of the Draft 
Declaration, Clause E, only offered Indian leaders 
seats on the executive council in which the Viceroy 
and the Home Member form a full quorum. And 
when the issue of an Indian Defence Minister arose 
nothing more was conceded to him than the power 
to.run canteens and act as a petroleum officer, etc. 
The Dominion Constitution, with the right to secede 
from the Empire, afforded the further right of secession 
to any part of India which did not want to be a member 
of the main union, and was thus so obviously designed, 
as Miss Rathbone herself confesses, as a compromise 
with the Muslim League demand of an Ulster in the 
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North (Pakistan) that no one can blame the other 
parties for rejecting it. 

I believe it was the defeatist attitude of those in this 
country who, like Miss Rathbone, said that nothing 
more can be done about India, that, in fact, the Cripps 
offer should be withdrawn, and that that continent 
be relegated to the limbo of oblivion, which led to 
the extraordinary Wardha resolution of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

If it is looked at closely this document discloses 
three distinct elements: (1) the recognition by the 
Congress leaders that India’s struggle is an integral 
part of the world struggle against Fascism; (2) the 
readiness of India’s National leaders to collaborate 
in the war effort; in fact, their offer to increase it a 
hundredfold, given an Indian National Government 
representative of all parties at the centre with full 
powers effectively to mobilise the people of India; 
(3) the declaration of Congress’s intention to launch 
a civil disobedience movement in case the basic 
demands are not conceded. 

Now it is obvious that the last part of this resoiution 
is in direct contradiction with the rest. 

But it is also obvious that Pandit Nehru and 
Dr. Azad, whose anti-Fascist opinions need no 
stressing here, associated themselves with this resolu- 
tion because they really considered it impossible to 
defend India except by the creation of an Indian 
National Government. Even the pacifist Gandhi 
came so far forward as to agree to the armed defence 
of India. And both Nehru and Azad have made it 
plain that they were prepared for a settlement. If, 
instead of pronouncing threats and imprecations, 
Britain had made the slightest gesture of relaxing 
the authoritarian grip at the centre, the position of 
these progressive leaders would have been 
immeasurably strengthened and they would have 
given such a lead as could carry the people behind 
a more constructive policy. 

There are many in India who have long declared 
their hatred and loathing of Fascism, and whose views 
are not merely short-term policies dependent on the 
capricious sentiments of those in Britain who are 
pro- or anti-Fascist, according as it suits the interests 
of the British Empire. They will not, from their 
own point of view, welcome the initiation, at this stage, 
of a campaign of civil disobedience, for they are well 
aware that the only people who will gain from it will 
be the aggressors who are waiting to pounce upon 
India. But these Radicals, Socialists and Com- 
munists have no illusions about the forces which have 
landed India in the fantastic position in which it finds 
itself. And if they vote against the ratification of the 
Congress resolution at the A.I.C.C.: meeting at 
Bombay, it will not be for any lack of patriotism, but 
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Poetry in Wartime 
Edited by TAMBIMUTTU 


Not just an anthology of ‘war poems’ 
but a collection of the best poems written 
since the war; the majority are by mem- 
bers of a younger generation not yet 
known to the general public. 6s. 


Armies on Wheels 
Ss. L. A. MARSHALL 


This book is by one of America’s most 
brilliant military writers and should be 
very welcome at a time when fresh ideas 
are just as im ant as munitions. Fore- 
word by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 


With 15 maps and diagrams. 7s. 6d. 


Midnight Hour 


‘NICODEMUS’ 
The unedited confessions of an intense 
religious experience written under a nom- 


de-plume for reasons which will soon be 
obvious. 8s. 6d 


Best Stories of 
William Saroyan 


8s. 6d. 











PHOENIX 


Second Large Impression. 8s. net 
“Has a tonic quality which is 
really inspiring. This is the 
spirit in which the war ought 
to be fought.”’ 

Manchester Guardian 


“It is vigorous, vicious, and 
virtuous ;a programme, nota 
textbook. It is H. G. Wells !”’ 

Daily Herald 


‘The book is a joy, because of 
its righteous anger against 
crueltyand injustice, itssavage 
criticism of our fumbling 
methods.”’ Reynolds News 
“Really wonderful freshness of 
thinking ; a hopeful book, so 


doubly welcome.”’ Queen 
“ Unflinching candour and 
characteristic | animation.”’ 


Daily Telegraph 
SECKER & WARBURG 
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THE SWORD 
AND THE SICKLE 
‘A clever novel... full of opinions 
and lively descriptions of the 


Indian scene as 
insider.’ Time and Tid 
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THE BLACK WATERS 


‘Has unique value in showing how 
Indians fought on the Western 
Front... in my opinion a very 
good book, full of spirit and pene- 
tration.” FRANK SWINNERTON in 
The Observer [8s 6d net} 


THE VILLAGE 


An Indian pastoral, 
character. Describes the pageantry 
and pettiness of life in a small 
Indian hamlet [7s 6d net] 
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because they realise that first things come first in 
this enormous, prolonged and difficult struggle in 
which the world is engaged. 

This does not absolve Britain for the backwardness 
of its response to India’s basic right of self-determina- 
tion; it does not condone the passive acquiescence 
of public opinion in this country to the non-application 
of the Atlantic Charter to India; and it does not 
excuse the present British policy of non-co-operation 
on the second front, which is fast spreading disbelief 
and disillusion in the integrity of the British Govern- 
ment’s intentions everywhere. 

Is it too late for another effort at statesmanship 
such as may heal the rift in the world front against 
Fascism which a civil disobedience campaign in India 
will surely create ? 

As for lectures from Miss Rathbone, Daily Herald 
and Sunday Times, perhaps the truth was uttered by 
that great Englishman, Hamlet, when he said: 
“Conscience doth make cowards of us all.” 

MuLkK Raj ANAND 


VANSITTARTISM 

Sir,—I believe the whole disagreement between 
“ Vansittartites’’’ and “‘ Morrisonites”’ rests on an 
over-simplification of the problem. The question of 
whether there are “good” and “ bad’? Germans 
applies in practice only to that section of the com- 
munity which is over (roughly) 28 years old. Under 
that age there are only Nazis, for the simple reason 
that it is practically impossible for even the most 
individualistic child to withstand the cnormous 
pressure of propaganda to which he is subjected from 
his earliest years. Anyone familiar -with the details 
of German education under the new regime will, 
I think, agree with me. A young refugee who was 
describing the education to which he—owing to a 
misunderstanding by which the authorities had over- 
looked his Jewish origin—was subjected, confessed to 
me that he did not believe he could have completed 
his High School course without being swept away by 
the general fanaticism. Yet this boy knew that he 
must sooner or later be exposed as a non-Aryan, 
and three classes a week on “ racial theory ”’ can have 
left him in no doubt of his position. What then can 
be expected of children who can identify themselves 
wholly with the national group ? 

The second point in the quarrel is concerned with 
propaganda to Germany. Unfortunately, propaganda 
to the different countries cannot be kept in watertight 
compartménts, and we have to consider the effect 
of what we say to Germany on the people whom we 
are urging to carry on the underground war in the 
occupied countries. These people—especially those 
in Central Europe—are risking their lives daily 


because they believe that a victory of the Democracies 
will free them for ever of the German menace which 
has weighed for centuries on their countries, and 
bring about the punishment of their oppressors. For 
them, any attempt at compromising with any sort of 
Germany means that they are risking their lives in 
vain. They know that, in practice, it is the younger 
age group which is going to matter in the new 
Germany and that with them no compromise is 
possible. The Germans understand this mentality 
only too well and seize on anything in English propa- 
ganda which might be interpreted as a promise to 
reinstate Germany under a “ good” government and 
turn it to their own use in their own propaganda to 
the occupied countries. 

I am not trying to suggest a solution, but simply 
pointing out a few obstacles to the humane 
attitude most of us would like to adopt. 

CrEcILY MACKWORTH 


SPANISH REFUGEES IN FRANCE 

Sir,—Reports have for some time been circulating 
that Laval is trying to arrange with the Nazis to 
deliver 100,000 Spanish Republican refugees living in 
France to work in Germany. It is said that Laval is 
giving these refugees the choice of being sent to 
Germany or of being handed over to the Spanish 
Government. 

If this report is true, the action contemplated is 
utterly indefensible. These Spanish refugees claimed 
sanctuary in France at the end of the Civil War in 
Spain. As Spaniards they are outside the terms of the 
Armistice between Vichy France and the Nazis and 
Laval is under no obligation to hand them over. For 
them to return to Spain would mean death or im- 
prisonment ; to go to Germany would involve either 
working for Germany or, if they refused or were not 
trusted, death or the tortures of the concentration 
camps. 

We appeal to countries throughout the world, 
especially to the United States and to Latin America, 
to make such emphatic protest to Vichy as to ensure 
that these victims of an earlier war shall not undergo 
further persecution. 

KATHERINE ATHOLL GILBERT MURRAY 

CECIL OF CHELWOOD HAROLD NICOLSON 

VIOLET BONHAM-CARTER H. WICKHAM STEED 

A. D. Linpsay A. FREDERICK WHYTE 

(Master of Balliol) 


ALTER EGO 
Sir,—In the current issue for July 25th Mr. 
Stonier, under his heading Alter Ego, reviews Mr. 
Alan Dent’s Preludes and Studies. In the course of 
the article he says : 
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The ego-mongers (“Do these young poets 
realise that they are driving me to read Tenny- 
son ?”’ wrote one of them the other day) are Mr. 
Dent’s complete opposite. 

Sir, I did not write “‘ Do these young poets realise 
that they are driving me to read Tennyson.” That 
implies that I am reading Tennyson for the first time, 
Or that, but for the young poets, I should not read 
that great poet. What I wrote was “ Do these young 
people realise that they are just driving me back to 
Tennyson ?”” Anybody with a sense of words wil! 
perceive the difference. Your reviewer goes on: 

In other words, he has a subject-matter and 
respects it, whatever it may be, and that is re- 
freshing. 

The implication is that I do not respect my subject 
matter. I have no objection to the drawing of de- 
ductions, well-founded er otherwise, by your critic. 
But I maintain that he should give an ungarbled 
version ; in other words, that he should transcribe 
my words as they were written, and so enable the reader 
to decide how far his deductions are valid. 
JAMES AGATE 


SLANG 

Sir,—Might I add to the interesting article of 
Mr. Partridge “ In Mess and Field ”’ dealing with the 
language of officers in the Army in your issue of 
August Ist. 

Two of the examples of Army slang quoted come 
direct from the Navy. Thus, “to make one’s 
number ”’ is signalman’s slang for the custom of a ship 
entering harbour hoisting her distinguishing pennants 
as a means of disclosing her identity to the flag officer 
or senior officer present. Every ship in the Navy 
has her distinctive number which is indicated by 
pennants. “Opposite number” does not come 
from civil life, as Mr. Partridge suggests, but has its 
origin in the watch bill or muster book for the crew 
of a man-of-war. They are divided into two watches, 
each watch occupying the space on one page and each 
man’s duties are duplicated by those of the sailor 
or other rating immediately opposite to his name 
in the watch bill. 

* Topsides,”’ also quoted, is pidgin English from the 
China coast. 

Mr. Partridge does not mention “ swinging the 
lead,” which has come from the Navy via civil life 
into the Army, and was in use in the last war. This 
originates in the habit of a lazy leadsman taking 
soundings as a precaution when the ship is in shallow 
water, or entering harbour, of continually swinging 
the lead instead of making the energetic overhead cast 
required to take a satisfactory sounding. 
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FRONTS people, by the former Berlin 


American Best-seller 


PEOPLE 
UNDER 
HITLER 


By WALLACE DEUEL 


The most profound and penetrat- 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Wun Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of 
Courage* was published, in the 90’s, he was com- 
pared by the critics with Tolstoy, Zola and 
Kipling. Zola, I suppose, was credited with 
Crane’s gift for handling crowds and for seeing 
them as special entities; from Tolstoy derived 
the realism and in Kipling there was an exaggera- 
tion of Crane’s humour and his eye for the 
picturesque. Crane was in his early twenties 
when he wrote his tour de force, and it is natural 
to expect all the influences. But it is plain that 
unless Tolstoy had given a new direction to the 
novel about war, The Red Badge of Courage could 
never have been written. Tolstoy lifted war out 
of the formal and the rhetorical traditions of 
writing. Detaching himself from the religion 
and romance of patriotism, he examined war as 
a phenomenon which altered and surprised the 
characters of men as it altered and surprised the 
best laid plans of strategists. He also related war 
to peace and developed an anti-patriotic state- 
ment of man’s relation to man. Here, a small, 
tense writer like Crane drops out of the picture. 
His subject is action, not history; he is the war 
correspondent and poet-reporter skipping like an 
excited pebble in the clean ebb of that vast and 
luminous Tolstoyan wave. Crane is simply the 
specialist and expert who has narrowed his 
interest to man’s relation with himself, at the 
most, with a crowd’s relation with itself and 
other crowds in the battle. But the great and the 
lesser writer were united in one respect: they 
were both, perhaps without knowing it, writing 
epitaphs for the romantic wars. In the great 
novelist and the brilliant reporter we can detect 
a sadness at the passing of an illusion. 

The Red Badge of Courage is, as I have said, 
a tour de force. Crane starts a bugle call and 
sustains it without a falter to the end of the book. 
The scene is a single battlefield in the American 
Civil War, and the purpose of the novel is to show 
the phases by which a green young recruit loses 
his romantic illusions and his innocence in battle 
and acquires a new identity, a hardened virtue. 
War has ceased to be a bewraying and befogging 
dream in his mind; it has become his world and he 
derives virtue from his unity with it. There is a 
second element in the story. To Crane a battle- 
field is like a wounded animal. The convulsions 
of its body, its shudders, its cries and its occa- 
sional repose, are the spasmodic movements and 
dumb respites of the groups of soldiers. There 
is not only the individual mind in the battlefield, 
but there is the mass mind also. Crane watches 
the merging of the individual with the herd. 
merge once more like the conflicts of a marriage. 
There is no plot in this book; it is a collection of 
episodes. We do not know which battle is being 
described or what are its objects. The rights 
and wrongs of the war itself are not discussed. 
No civilian and hardly a sight of the work of 
man, like a house or a cultivated field, comes into 
the picture, Few of the characters are named; 
the central figure is known simply as “the young 
man.” The enemy are just the enemy, some- 
thing fabulous and generally invisible in the blue 
smoke line of the engagement, terrifying and 
dragon-like at the worst, and at the best a 
singularity to be mistrusted. Who wins or 
loses is obscure. The whole thing is almost as 
anonymous as a poem or a piece of music and has 
the same kind of tension and suspense. For we 
are not especially interested in the mortal fate of 
the boy. We do not especially fear that he will 
be killed, nor do we privately hope he will cover 
himself with glory. Our eyes are fixed on some- 
thing different in him; on each adjustment of his 
character as it comes along. At the end of this 
book, we say to ourselves, we too shall know how 
we shall behave when we discard our illusions 
about war and meet the reality. Romantically we 
fear or hope for battle as a way of singling our- 
selves out and dying; but underneath this day- 


“* The Red Badge of Courage. By Stephen Crane. 





Introduction by Max J. Herzberg. Penguin, od. 


dream is the deeper awe of knowledge that battle 
is a way of living before it is a way of dying, and 
one in which we cannot calculate our behaviour in 
advance. It was one of the discoveries of the 
unrhetorical attitude to war in literature, that 
even the men on the right side and in the just 
cause are afraid; and to Crane—an adventurous 
man who died young from the effects of going to 
see trouble all over the earth—this deep fear of 
fear was a personal subject. 

This comes out in the first chapter of The Red 
Badge of Courage, where the young man is seen 
in the camp listening to the rumours and tor- 
turing himself with questions. He feels cour- 
ageous but will courage stand? Will he stay or 
will he run in panic? These are overmastering 
questions. The first dead do not scare him nor 
does the early uproar. He can stand the first 
attack and face the fear hidden in the wall of 
forest where the enemy lie, and after the frenzy 
of the first onslaught he lies for a few moments 
in the trench overcome by a sense of fellowship 
with his companions and experiencing with 
astonishment “the joy of a man who at last finds 
leisure.” But fixed on their intense personal 
problem, his heart and mind have not yet under- 
stood that while the imagination expects decisive 
and single answers, reality does not deal in such 
simplicities. The attack, to everyone’s despair, is 
renewed. The second phase has begun. It is 
too much. The youth throws down his rifle and 
runs. Here Crane shows his power as a novelist, 
for it is in this part of the story that he draws 
those dramatic scenes and portraits which have 
given the book its place in the literature of war. 
This is where the dying soldier, walking white 
and erect like a rejected prince among his broken 
court, goes stiffly towards his grave. Crane was 
an observer of the ways of dying, but this death is 
one of the most terrible, for it is a progress to 
death : 

The spectral soldier was at his side like a stalking 
reproach. The man’s eyes were still fixed in a stare 
into the unknown. His grey, appalling face had 
attracted attention in the crowd, and men, slowing 
to his dreary pace, were walking with him. They 
were discussing his plight, questioning and giving 
him advice. In a dogged way he repelled them, 
signing to them to go on and leave him alone. The 
shadows of his face were deepening and his tight 
lips seemed holding in check the moan of great 
despair. There could be seen a certain stiffness in 
the movements of his body, as if he were taking 
infinite care not to arouse the passion of his wounds. 
As he went on he seemed always looking for a place 
like one who goes to choose a grave. Something in 
the gesture of the man as he waved the bloody and 
pitying soldiers away made the youth start as if 
bitten. He yelled in horror. Tottering forward 
he laid a quivering hand upon the man’s arm. As 
the latter slowly turned his wax-like features toward 
him, the youth screamed : 

“Gawd! Jim Conklin!” 

The tall soldier made a little commonplace smile. 

“Hello, Henry,” he said. 

If the boy’s horror and quivering seem con- 
ventionally over-emphatic in that passage, the 
rest is not. Writers are always faced by two sets 
of words before they@write: those which will 
draw a literary curtain over reality, and those 
which will raise the veil in our minds and lead 
us to see for the first time. Crane’s gift for rais- 
ing the veil is clear. The presence of spectre 
and commonplace smile in that portrait is 
imaginative observation at its best. 

The book is paced with it. Some is placed 
there by poetic intuition: 

The sun spread disclosing rays, and, one by one, 
regiments burst into view like armed men just born 
of the earth. The youth perceived that the time had 
come. He was about to be measured. For a 
moment he felt in the face of his great trial like a 
babe, and the flesh over his heart seemed but thin. 
He seized time to look about him calculatingly. 

But he instantly saw that it would be impossible 
for him to escape from the regiment. It enclosed 
him. There were iron laws of tradition and law 
on four sides. He was in a moving box. 


This imner sensation of the experience is 
matched by wonderful, small phrases of veri- 
similitude: “His forgotten feet were constantly 
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knocking against stones or getting entangled in 
briars.” Or there is this picture—how common 
it has become in modern realism, which Crane 
anticipates by thirty or forty years: 

Once the line encountered the body of a dead 
soldier. He lay upon his back staring at the sky. 
He was dressed in an awkward suit of yellowish 
brown. The youth could see that the soles of his 
shoes had been worn to the thinness of writing 
paper, and from a great rent in one the dead foot 
projected piteously. And it was as if fate had 
betrayed the soldier. In death it exposed to his 
enemies that poverty which in life he had perhaps 
concealed from his friends. 

In the modern reporter the foot projects not 
piteously but is grotesque or bizarre. Toughness, 
that is to say fear of facing the whole subject as 
Crane faced it, has intervened to make the 
modern writer’s picture purely visual and in- 
humane—one remembers the turned-out pockets 
of the dead in Hemingway and his bravado about 
writing a natural history of the dead. The 
pathetic fallacy abounds in Crane’s prose and we 
hear of “the remonstrance” and “arguments” of 
the guns; but for all this artiness—which belongs 
to the nineties—there is pity, there is human feel- 
ing. There is a background of value and not of 
attitude. There is a quest for virtue—what else 
is the meaning of the young boy’s innocent 
odyssey among his fears, his rages and his 
shames?—and not as one sees in Kipling, the 
quest for a gesture or some dramatic personal 
stand which avoids the issue and saves the face. 
Crane is unaware of the actor in human beings, 
the creature with the name on the personal play- 
bill; he goes—at any rate in The Red Badge of 
Courage—for the anonymous voice in the heart. 

V. S. PritcHett 


PROBLEMS 


By L. B. Namrer. Macmillan. 


Conflicts. 
8s. 6d. 
This volume is sub-titled Studies in Contem- 
porary History, and consists of papers contributed 
to magazines since the war, together with an 
article about the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk that 
appeared in THE New STATESMAN in March, 
1918. Mr. Namier’s judgments on recent events 
are nourished not only by his profound historical 
knowledge but by his personal experience of 
Poland, the Balkans and Central Europe. He 
points out that the treaty of Versailles was 
“eminently fair and reasonable with regard to 
frontiers, the most important, because the most 
permanent, feature of treaties.’ The war-guilt 
clause, he adds, was “unnecessary and therefore 
silly, but not untrue.” He considers Hitler “ one 
of the most representative Germans that have ever 
lived,” and emphasises that the Germans are 
“the only European nation which glories in the 
barbaric period of its history.” 

A second group of essays is concerned with 
democracy and the party-system. 

To talk of parties in 1760 is just nonsense. Nor 

did they exist, in the modern sense, during the 

next seventy years. The bigger body in the House 

of Commons (about 1§0 to 200 strong) consisted of 
men partly or wholly dependent on the Government 
for their seats or holding places. 

He might have added that the war has to an 
alarming extent restored this solid block of 
** placemen.”” Our belief that we have a two-party 
system—‘‘ an idea so strong and so persistent 
as to become very nearly a reality ’’—is due, 
Mr. Namier says, chiefly to the arrangement of 
benches on opposite sides of the House of 
Commons. One agrees that the semi-circular 
arrangement of the French Chamber has en- 
couraged the group-system; and it would be a 
wise act, I think, for the French to build a new 
rectangular Chamber. For the group-system 


makes for instability, opportunism and corrup- 
tion. So the two-party system, I suggest, is not 
only a belief, but an idea! which this country un- 
consciously seeks to realise. There are more 
Liberals, I believe, in this couniry than Conserva- 
tives or Socialists, but the Liberal Party has 
almost disappeared, just because a three-party 
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system works ill, producing Coalitions, which the 
English rightly dislike. 

Another section of the book is devoted to 
Jewry and Zionism. Here Mr. Namier exchanges 
the detachment of the historian for the enthusiasm 
of the advocate. His essay on the Jews is 
eloquent and moving, but shows a reluctance to 
face the facts—as distinct from the pretexts— 
that excite anti-Semitism. It is both true and 
agreeable to state the Jews are innocent of the 
wild charges brought against them. Like the Jesuits 
and the Freemasons, they provide the silly with a 
tempting explanation of every grievance. The 
unspeakable persecution from which they are now 
suffering must excite the indignation of everyone 
who is not evil or insane. I believe, however, 
that to counter anti-Semitism it is essential to 
recognise certain facts that are also true, but 
disagreeable. 

The Americans comprehensibly object to the 
“hyphenated ”’ citizen, who, while enjoying all 
the privileges of an American, places the country 
of his origin first. In the same way those Jews 
who cling to their nationality and insist on their 
exclusiveness, cannot fail to excite distrust; and 
distrust leads to injustice. Inevitably they respond 
to such injustice by becoming more exclusive, 
and thus a vicious circle is established. 

Not only the Soviet but most Jewish social 
democrats in Eastern Europe are, I understand, 
opposed to Zionism. But Mr. Namier, who is 
a Conservative, champions it as the remedy 
tor anti-Semitism. Yet he also seems to 
assume that the vast majority of Jews in 
England, France and America will remain in 
these countries. Indeed, there would not be 
room for them in Palestine, even if they wished 
to go, even if every Arab were expelled. He does 
not consider the likelihood that a Jewish nation 
in Palestine will provoke increased anti-Semitism 
in other countries. Yet this, I suggest, is bound to 
be the result. Hitherto the law and the mass of 
public opinion here and in the U.S.A. have ac- 
cepted the Jews as ordinary citizens whose patriot- 
ism can be confidently counted on. But no country 
willingly gives its citizenship to those whose first 
loyalty goes to a foreign state. If Jewry becomes 
a nationality, is there not a danger that the Jews 
outside Zion may be confined to the privileges 
enjoyed by the French colony in London or the 
British colony in Cannes? I believe that Zionism 
is a solution that will sacrifice the majority of Jews 
to the small minority for whom there is room in 
Palestine. The alternative policy, of course, is 
assimilation. Mr. Namier declares this has been 


a failure, but it has had a very short trial. 
Jewish nationalists are no less than the Nazis 
opposed to it, but I believe it would be advan- 
tageous both to Jews and to Gentiles. The Jews 
have already conferred inestimable benefits on this 
country and intermarriage might well enliven us. 
Moreover this is the only solution that promises 
peace and security to the vast majority of Jews. 
For so long as most Jews both remain in the 
Diaspora and insist on leading separate lives, they 
are bound to be resented as a state within the 
state. 

In conclusion let me recommend strongly 
Mr. Namier’s essays. They are sometimes so 
succinct as to make rather stiff reading, but there 
is never a wasted or a thoughtless word. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


RIGHTEOUSNESS TO THE RESCUE 


A Common Faith or Synthesis. By 
J. B. Coates. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


This is a representative book, that is to say 
it crystallises and brings to a point much of the 
rather vague thinking that went on in the imme- 
diately pre-war years in the minds of politically 
conscious Left-wing progressives. It may be 
useful, then, to summarise its argument. 

There is a general agreement, among advanced 
thinkers, in regard to a number of fundamental 
religious, political and economic issues. Names 
mentioned in this connection are those of Shaw, 
Wells, Aldous and Julian Huxley = and 
Macmurray, who, incidentally, contributes a 
Foreword to the book. At the end of the book 
there is printed, as an Appendix, the Programme 
of the Progressive League, whose provisions are 
cited as an example of this agreement. It in- 
cludes world government, disarmament, the 
socialisation of the collective resources of 
society, a worldwide system of education, the 
maximum freedom of conduct and self-expres- 
sion consistent with the common welfare, the 
release of personal conduct from sexual taboos, 
the humanisation of the criminal law, the control 
of population and town and country planning. 
In spite of this agreement, however, those who 
subscribe to the propositions in which it issues 
are without power, while the postulates of the 
influential organisations in which power resides 
and, more particularly, of the political parties, lag 
far behind. 

The main problem of our time is, then, how 
to effect a junction between the thinkers and the 
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holders of power; how, more precisely, to induce 
political organisations to adopt the conclusions 
of the best modern thought, thus bridging the 
social and cultural discontinuities of our age and 
effecting a new ethical and political synthesis. 
(Mr. Coates, who is on occasion a little naive, 
sometimes writes as if the problem were simply 
how to induce the State to do what Mr. Coates, 
and some advanced thinkers who are his teachers, 
want done. But the agreement to which he 
refers does, I think, exist, and the fact that ir 
does would convict such an unduly simple inter- 
pretation as a caricature of his meaning.) 

Mr. Coates’s solution of the problem consists 
in the formation of an organisation to co-ordinate 
progressive thought and effort, the members of 
which will be imbued with a religious spirit and 
will accept the same disciplines, exhibit the same 
devotion and be capable of the same self-sacrifice 
in pursuit of their ends, as the Fascists and the 
Communists in pursuit of theirs. Mr. Coates’s 
conception of this society has been obviously 
influenced by the writings of Aldous Huxley. 
But while Huxley’s societies of initiates, 
strengthened by “prayer, meditation and con- 
centration,” would be largely societies of with- 
drawal, Mr. Coates’s would participate vigor- 
ously in the affairs of the community and seek 
to permeate it with their ideals. Upon their 
members would be laid the obligation to take 
political action, an obligation accepted, however, 
in the spirit, not of politics but of religion. A 
possible prototype of such a society is recognised 
in Sir Richard Acland’s “Forward March” 
groups. 

This book is so sincere, the line of thought 
which it follows is so eminently reasonable and 
epitomises so much of what is good and dis- 
interested in the thinking of our times, that it 
is impossible to resist the temptation of putting 
the question: Why is it that nobody takes any 
notice? For the book, reasonable as it is, will, 
I suppose, like so many others of its kind, fall 
like a stone into the well of the indifference of 
our times; a momentary ripple will be stirred, 
and then the waters of oblivion will close over 
its head. I suggest two answers which Mr. 
Coates may be willing to ponder. First, our 
condition may be too parlous to enable us to 
respond to the appeal of righteousness made 
reasonable. In the nineteenth century, when it 
was not parlous, politicians listened to intel- 
lectuals and Mr. Gladstone consulted Herbert 
Spencer; but I cannot see Mr. Churchill con- 
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sulting Mr. Coates. In other words, the in- 
fluence of reason, which sometimes makes itself 
felt in quiet times, is impotent in stormy ones. 
We are too busy acting in the endeavour to stave 
off catastrophe to have time to ask ourselves what 
are the more ultimate ends for which we act. 
Secondly, is not Mr. Coates unduly optimistic in 
supposing that the disinterested ethics of what 
he calls “high religion” will induce men to 
dedicate themselves to the service of its impera- 
tives? Mr. Coates’s society is expressly for- 
bidden to embrace any theological or meta- 
physical creed. But did men ever live devoted 
lives except in the service of a dogmatically held 
creed? 

The impulse to put these questions is not in- 
tended to imply criticism of Mr. Coates’s book. 
It is an earnest and sincere book, the work of a 
late representative of a long line of Englishmen 
who have been willing to devote their time, 
energy, and thought to the disinterested service 
of the public weal. Unlike many preachers, Mr. 
Coates is a good advertisement of the disinter- 
estedness which he preaches. He is a highbrow 
with a keen and eager intelligence which he is 
prepared to ride at a gallop across a very diffi- 
cult piece of country in pursuit of the ideas in 
which he believes our salvation to lie. Nor are 
the ideas always red-herrings; some may even 
turn out to be saviours. C. E. M. Joap 


CHILDREN FIRST 


Children in Soviet Russia. By DEANA LEVIN. 
Faber. 6s. 

Miss Levin went to Moscow in 1933 meaning 
to make a study of Soviet education. But she 
soon tired of looking at it from the outside, so 
in January 1934, she took over the third class 
in the Anglo-American Soviet school. This 
book -is about her experiences there and else- 
where in the school world—in camp, on holiday, 
at courses and conferences, during the next 
four years. 

Suppose a Russian school-teacher were to write 
2 companion volume on four years under a 
“ Local Education Authority.” Would she, one 
wonders, challenge Miss Levin’s claim that it 
is the Soviet school which is “ the most dynamic 
in the world,” the school of “a land in which 
the welfare of children, not of some, but of all 
children, come first ? ” 

Welfare, we know, is a question-begging word. 
It might be argued that the sooner children learn 
their place the better for them, as well as for us. 


There is a lot to be said for a stable society, and 
one way to keep it stable (or to make it look as 
if it was) is to see that no one gets more than he, 
or his parents, can afford. Carried through, 
however, this argument would convict of heresy 
even the most laggard and reluctant L.E.A. 
Whether we like it or not, we are committed to 
a definition of liberty in terms of “ give us a 
chance,” rather than of “ leave me alone.” So 
it looks as if the only way to give the L.E.A. a 
leg to stand on against the Soviet would be to 
rove that there is some sort of magic in half- 
eartedness, a virtue, anyway for England, 
in halting, with all the dignity we can muster, 
between two opinions. It saves us, we might 
boast, from trying to emulate the antics of the 
prophets of Baal: it is certainly less risky than 
the tactics of Elijah, that troubler of Israel. 
Half-heartedness, though, if it be a virtue at 
all, is a senile one: there is not much nourish- 
ment in it for the young. Miss Levin’s pupils, 
those of them who called the tune for the rest, 
really were young. Aggressive perhaps, a bit 
priggish it may be (they gave Jimmy, who pre- 
ferred fishing to home-work, so spoilt the average 
of the class, no peace till he “improved in his 
social attitude,” and decided unanimously to 
deprive Elizabeth of her Pioneers’ tie because she 
spent all her spare time trying to sketch the 
landscape at camp), badly bitter with a blend of 
collectivism and competitiveness, fiercely keen 
on snatching some “ Red Banner ” or other from 
another form, prepared.to tell parents, teachers 
and fellow-pupils exactly what they thought of 
them in public. But full too of pride in their 
status as the heirs of all the ages, in the foremost 
ranks of time, quick to see the point of criticism 
of themselves, greedy for beauty, knowledge 
and adventure, and ready enough for discipline 
if they felt it would give them what they wanted. 
No wonder the tune they called was a rousing 
one. Miss Levin caught its rhythm, and so, 
according to her record, did her colleagues, her 
superiors, parents, inspectors and even “ educa- 
tional administrators.”” (One teacher, who failed 
to catch it, was, we are told, actually withdrawn 
or put on to research work!) For once, it would 
seem, all the different cogs in the educational 
machine worked smoothly together: buried were 
all the usual hatchets, forgotten the respective 
“places” of members of the hierarchy, aban- 
doned or never acquired the ancient art of 
tripping one another up. It must have seemed 
almost as if the school were to rise to the heights 
on which repose, with us, hospitals, law-courts, 
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good clubs, cathedral closes, the two universities, 
the staff college and even more exalted institu- 
tions: as if school-teachers were to think them- 
selves able to exchange small talk with judges, 
brigadiers, chief constables, surgeons, bishops, 
City fathers and members of the House of Lords ; 
as if, just because the stuff they work on is 
children, there was actually something less drab 
and dreary about their job.than there is about 
cutting open diseased bodies or settling rows 
about money. 

After all, even on English children, quite 

r ones too, there is an odd bloom, like the 

loom of apple-blossom on a spring morning 

in Worcestershire. Go into a war-time nursery 

in an L.C.C. school in the recesses of Dockland 

any week-day afternoon and even if it is raining 
really sooty rain, the bloom will be there. 

KENNETH BELL 


A TRACT FOR THE TIMES 


The New Leviathan. By R. G. CoLitincwoop, 
Oxford University Press. 215. 

Few studenis of English political philosophy 
are likely to dissent from Professor Collinzwoud’s 
high eulogy of Hobbes’ great work. In a grim 
period of civil war, when the foundations of » new 
society were being hewn out by the sword, he 
confronted the problems of power with a courage 
and a logic which, if they have been two or three 
times equalled, have never been surpassed. He 
confronted, too, the fact that civilised men has a 
fragility about his habits with a starkness that 
more quiet periods have rarely been willing to 
face. 

The task that Professor Collingwood has set 
himself is to adapt the sweep of Hobbes’ 
conclusions to our own time. It was a task that 
only a thinker of his boldness would have dared to 
attempt. If the result cannot be called a success, 
that does not mean that there are not many im- 
pressive things in these pages. But Professor Coll- 
ingwood has made his book extraordinarily diffi- 
cult for the reader to understand by the methed it 
follows. It reads rather like a forcible arrangement 
of a great pile of notes than a clear and coherent 
account of its subject. It is revealing in the sense 
that Pascal is revealing. One is doubtful if one 
grasps the argument which lies behind the whole ; 
but, again and again, some detached fragment is 
immensely impressive. And it is obvious that oll 
of it has passed through the mind of a man whose 
learning enables him to offer a picture of relations 
and resemblances of great suggestiveness. If I 
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may so phrase it, Professor Collingwood has made 
the price of admission to his conclusions about as 
high as he could have made it. He 1s complex 
where he could be simple ; he is indirect where 
he could have been straightforward. He often 
universalises the particular without telling the 
reader that he is doing so. He not seldom evades 
answering the vital questions he has himself 
raised. And he has not pruned enough. There 
remain a great many trivialities which are treated 
with a solemnity which makes one suspect that 
a sense of proportion is not one of Professor 
Collingwood’s main qualities of mind; just as 
his ‘sense of humour very often gives one the 
impression of a battleship trying to play about in 
a pond. 

What is of real interest in the book is that, at 
bottom, it is an important pendant to that Auto- 
biography which has some claims to be regarded 
as the most revealing self-portrait of an intellec- 
tual written in our time. But whereas the Auto- 
biography suggested that Professor Collingwood 
was, if not on the road to Moscow, at any rate 
prepared to consider a ticket for that journey, 
this volume seems to provide the basis for a 
sophisticated ‘‘ Vansittartism’’ which is asserted 
rather than proved. Professor Collingwood, like 
all of us, has been profoundly affected by Nazism 
in operation ; and he infers from it the existence 
of a special German nature which he describes 
as the expression of that barbarism which is the 
inherent enemy of civilisation. At this point 
he has become so angry that his book is less a 
work of thought than an emotional explosion. And 
one is then led to see how much of the elaborate 
construction of the earlier sections is really a 
complicated preparation for the peroration of the 
final section with its scornful invective and 
indignant insult. Just as Taine’s History of the 
French Revolution is in fact an elaborate attack 
on a system which could issue in the Commune 
of 1871, or Renan’s History of Israel an oppor- 
tunity for that detached sceptic to overwhelm 
the French Socialists while he seems to describe 
the Hebrew prophets, so Professor Collingwood’s 
book is a tract for the times in which he is organis- 
ing bulwarks against the confusions he dislikes 
in our time. Because he is a remarkable man, he 
has much that is remarkable to say. But it is 
difficult not to conclude that it is the catharsis of 
some angry emotions -rather than a detached 
study of historic experience. It reveals movingly 
what the war has done to one of the most dis- 
tinguished minds of our age. But the mood and 
motive behind its construction deprive it of that 
power to provide the principles of action we so 
urgently need. Granted that mood agd motive, 
it could not, perhaps, have been otherwise. Yet 
it could have been much more had Professor 
Collingwood been more anxious to explain than 
te strike. HAROLD J. LASKI 


ISLAND DAYS 


A Doctor in Paradise. By S. M. LAMBERT. 
Dent. 16s. 
Pacific Treasure island. By W. J. BURCHETT. 
Wadley. Ios, 6d. 
High Lights and Flights in New Guinea. By 
Litoyp Ruys. Hodder and Stoughton. 18s. 
First, a warning. A Doctor in Paradise is a 
Yankee who has lived his working life in the South 
Pacific, and he writes the long-winded facetious 
American of 1920; it is like meeting Babbit 
himself. But set your teeth and persevere, it is 
worth it ; the pompous language masks a wonder- 
tul record of service and initiative. Dr. Lambert 
first went to the South Seas on the Rockefeller 
survey of hookworm infection ; visited Australian, 
British, New Zealand and United States islands, 
fel! in love with them and in longing to cure the 
manifold ills of their peoples, and stayed on. He 
saw with an outsider’s eye the discrepancies in 
treatment between one administration and another ; 
the leakage of efficiency caused by neighbouring 
tcrritories each trying to run its own medical 
service out of its exiguous revenue ; the impossi- 
bility of paying an adequate number of doctors 
oa European standards. He evolved three aims ; 


a centralised Pacific medical service, a properly 
staffed and supplied leper station serving all the 
islands, a school to train native doctors locally. 
The first failed, the second and third succeeded. 
Mokugai leper station, and the medical school at 
Suva, are the fruits of collaboration mainly between 
Dr. Lambert, Dr. Montague of Fiji, and Queen 
Salote of Tonga. The islanders make 
doctors and excellent surgeons. The author, like 
most reformers, is a partisan. He sees Pacific 
government with a purely medical eye: Austra- 
lian rule is bad because it will not join in the 
scheme for educating island doctors—{and indeed, 
if they could be made out of Solomon Islanders, 
why not out of New Guinea tribesmen ?)—the 
Mau in Samoa is damnable because it destroyed 
the admirable New Zealand health service. The 
author shows some interest in native custom ; 
he should have been able to assess the reason for 
that movement. In fact, outside medicine, 
Dr. Lambert is a slap-dash thinker; inside 
medicine he is thrilling to the layman. Some of 
his tales are very well told; the anxiety of the 
first tests of carbon tetrachloride for hookworm ; 
the evolution of a pidgin-English lecture in the 
Rockefeller Institute. 

Master belonga me him make im altogether 
kerosene, him make im altogether benzine. Now 
he old feller. He got im plenty too much belong 
money. Money belong him allesame dirt. 

The book is of serious importance as a survey of 
the medical needs of the Pacific and of the possi- 
bility of international collaboration in giving life 
to the people. Life, literally; the decline in 
population has been arrested and transformed to 
increase where simple hygiene replaced the 
deadly effect of imported European disease super- 
imposed on native ignorance. 

Mr. Burchett’s book on New Caledonia is 
straight reporting, agreeably done. This island 
has had the typical Pacific history in a French 
variant, missionaries with secondary political 
activities, an annexationist race with Britain, 
won by a short head by a French ship ; a convict 
settlement, now abolished ; the modern colony ; 
the Melanesian people reduced by half; French 
colonials, Javanese workmen, Japanese merchants. 
The author emphasises especially the island’s 
beauty, and its extraordinary mineral wealth. 
The sand of the beaches is chrome; there are 
mountains of nickel (the dominating power is the 
Société le Nickel, a member of the international 
nickel cartel); there is a great valley bottomed 
with solid iron. For this reason among others 
Mr. Burchett wants close amity and trade between 
New Caledonia and his own country, Australia. 
The story of how the up-country colonials, the 
Broussards, turned out the pro-Vichy governor, 
defied the naval command, and went Free French, 
is lively reading. There are fair photographs 
and a bad map. 

High Lights and Flights in New Guinea is mainly 
the tale of the gold-fields, discovered by pros- 
pectors on foot, and developed by aeroplane 
communication. The prospectors financed them- 
selves by the barbarous traffic in birds of Paradise. 
All the elements of gold-hunting are there, the 
obsessed prospector Park cowering his native boys 
into obedience ; the official Levien, watching and 
Waiting to cash in on the strike and turn the mines 
into Big Business ; jungle, hunger, fever, death, 
and after them the mining town with fortunes won 
and lost again. It is a hateful record of greed and 
ferocity, the more hateful because the author 
seems unconscious that it is anything but fine 
that men should fight and cheat and kill for a 
pan-full of yellow metal. The gold-fields indeed, 
whatever their revenue yields, have been a curse 
to New Guinea. They have succeeded brutal 
German and haphazard Australian colonisation 
as a factor distracting the government from good 
administration, of which Australia is capable, as 
was proved by the regime of Sir Hubert Murray 
in neighbouring Papua. In New Guinea, 
Mr. Lloyd Rhys writes : 

The training of the natives is merely a matter of 
employment, a system of control so that they may 
be herded as labourers . . . No future is offered 
them other than that of being employed for labour. 
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Mr. Lloyd Rhys here, as in other matters, is critica] 
of the Administration; which would certainly 
give another account of the intentions of its rule 
under the mandate pledging it to educate and 
develop the people. But the author spurns the 
mandate too. FREDA WHITE 


Britain in the World Front. By R. PALME Durr, 
Lawrence and Wishart. §s. 

Mr. Palme Dutt states the case for national unity 
to defeat Hitlerite Germany and defend the Soviet 
Union and ourselves. He warns against three dis- 
rupters, the independent political careerist, the 
Munichite appeasers and the Labour Party heresy 
hunters. He urges co-operation in the factories as 
long as it is necessary for stabilised victory. There 
must be a truce in the class struggle while the external 
battle is fought for the defence of socialism. 

This book is salutary to-day. It would have been 
salutary with some modifications in 1939. A French 
edition suitably edited, might have held the Nazis up 
for a few days (weeks ? months ?) during the Battle 
of France. Fascism means war, writes Mr. Palme 
Dutt, as accurately in retrospect as he wrote it pros- 
pectively in 1934. Fascism meant war in 1939. The 
Soviet Government knew it and made the tactical 
Russo-German Pact. But how wrong were the tactics 
of the Comintern and of the British and French Com- 
munist Parties in their negative attitude to the war. 
Pollitt was a loyal disciplinarian to recant his 1939 
support of the war; but he betrayed his common- 
sense. 

The Communist Party to-day supports the war 
effort wholeheartedly. There is no time for recrimina- 
tion, still less for victimisation. Palme Dutt’s plea 
for the Daily Worker is unanswerable. If the Com- 
munist Party is legal and judged to promote victory, it 
is surely entitled to state on paper the views which its 
spokesmen are allowed to state on public platforms. 

Britain in the World Front also contains criticism 
of abuses on the home front. Like the Communist 
Party of Russia or the old Tory and Labour Parties 
of Britain a political party must have national roots. 
It will be as well, if the Communist Party of Britain 
is to have a national influence, that it should not 
neglect its native problems. M. E. 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. 653 


Set by V. S. Pritchett 

In their proofs printers frequently misspell a word 
in a way that fantastically alters or even reverses 
the original meaning. Excellent new words are thus 
coined. ‘“ Vicilised’’ may, for example, take the 
place of “ civilised.”” The usual prizes are offered 
for the subtlest misprinted version of any well- 
known lines of English verse. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number 
of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Great 
Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Editor 
by first post on Monday, 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 650 


Set by G. W. Sionier 
We offer the usual prizes for last words of animals. 
(E.g., the swan: “I think I am going to sing.’’) 
A set of three last sayings is requested from com- 
petitors, though of course any number may be 
submitted. 


Report by G. W. Stonier 

Enough entries.were sent in for this competition to 
fill THE New STATESMAN AND NATION from end to 
end. During the hours spent in reading, sifting and 
weighing I have got to know very well the last minutes 
of certain animals: the duck who hears thunder, the 
horse whose number’s up, the centipede on his last 
legs, the ostrich with sand in his ears, etc. In awarding 
the prizes I have tried to be fair to ideas many times 
repeated and not to let myself be attracted by mere 
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jilusiveness. The prize-winners, who take equal 
shares, are: Longaville, J. H. Rus, Gnossis, N. G. 
Liddiard, D. W. Barker, L. E. J., R. Bates, F. C. C., 
Sola N. Trefoil, W. A. Thorpe, Little Billee, Phiz. 
Here is a selection, including the winners. 
The Mouse : Precious dark and smells of cheese. 
(Olive Ordish) 
While the cat’s away... 
(W. A. Gordon) 
The Turtle : I’m to be something in the City. 


(J. H. Rus) 
They are mocking me. (S. W. G.) 
The Hare : Over to you, tortoise. (Janus) 
The Flea : And now for Abraham’s bosom. 
(T. M. P.) 
The Mandrill : Now fades the crimson pigment, 
Now the blue... (D. W. Barker) 
The Dog : 1 have passed the last lamp post. 
(Guy Rawlence) 
They tell me Mr. Goldsmith’s — 
again. (F. C. C.) 
Here’s something they won’t be able to 
whistle me back from. 
(D. W. Barker) 
God’s in his heaven. 
(Stanley J. Sharpless) 
Male Tarantula Spider : Darling, this is the greatest 
moment of my life. (H. F. Overy) 
The Worm : I turn—to dust. (E. W. Fordham) 
The Phoenix : May I trouble you for a match ? 
(F. C. C.) 
It’s my wish to be cremated. 
(Little Billee) 
The'Seal : Positively my last appearance. (S. W. G.) 


(Flush) : 


The Elephant : 
How lonely it is among all these bones. 
(W. A. Thorpe) 
Now, I remember when I was crossing the 
Bes * (E. Beadwell) 
. And. rest the fallen arches of the years. 
(Dogsbody) 
The Wolf : 
This is the only door none wishes to keep me from. 
(W. A. Gordon) 


I’ll have to cry “‘ Wolf.’ (Irene Hunnaford) 
The Whale : So little to do and so much to do it in. 
(D. N. Parfitt) 


The Penguin, the Pelican, the Puffin (simultaneously) : 


Every bookstall is my monument. (R. Bates) 
The Bullock : What bloody man is this ? 


(Karel Brandes) 


The Skunk : 
Tell me, my friends . . (G. A. Shires) 
Strew over me roses, roses (Little Billee) 
The Pig : I hope to save my bacon. (H. F. Overy) 


The Canker-Worm : Rosebud. (L. E. J.) 
The Lamb : Canterbury is graven on my heart. 


(D. M. R.) 
The Moth : 
Mehr Licht ! (Luela Lowry) 
Lead kindly Light amid the encircling gloo-oom, 


Lead thou me on. (Phiz) 
Ring down the curtains. (Una Lewis) 
The Fly : Well, I say we all stick together. 
(Sola N. Trefoil) 
The Bee: 


where’s mine ? 
(James Reeves) 
(Pte. D. Randall) 


Never mind about Death’s : 


No flowers, if you please. 

The Dragon : Where’s George ? 
(L/Bd. L. Bennett) 

Th Grouse : They say you never hear the one that 


hits you. (M. M. Griffiths) 
The Race Horse: My pedigree is longer than my 

master’s. (Sir Robert Witt) 
The Snail: This house to let. (N. G. Liddiard) 
The Sheep : 

I follow the Lamb. (R. M.) 


They love your wool and catkin and call you little 
lamb, but you are sheep-face before you die. 


(D. N. Parfitt) 
The Nightingale : That liar Keats! @.. 3 3a 
The Wasp : Stung. (W. A. Thorpe) 


The Caterpillar : Well, I shall never be broken on a 


wheel. (F. C. C.) 
The Tortoise : Achilles, here 1 come! (G. A. Shires) 
The Ant : So much to do, so little done. (J. A. H.) 
The Oyster : 

Soon I shall be in a company of stout fellows. 

(Longaville) 

One is undone. (J. H. Rus) 


Austerity would have saved my life. 
(Peter Pan) 
I lay golden ones. (Gnossis) 
All my life I’ve never so much as breathed 
a cross word. (J. H. Rus) 
The Old Cow: Listen! I hear the strains of— 
(delete according to political bias)—the National 
Anthem, the Red Flag, the Marseillaise, etc. 
(Maud Gill) 
I have no more territorial claims. 
(Mrs. Aileen N. Garstang) 
The Ostrich : Where’s that sand ? (Janus) 


The Goose : 
The Gnu: 


The Locust : 


The Lark : 1 shall not be getting up early to-morrow. 
(Little Billee) 
The Unicorn : Royal Arms, receive me. (R. Bates) 
The Slug : How I regret my salad days. 
(Lady Harris) 
The Bird of Paradise : I am going home. 
(D. S. Meldrum) 
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The Rooster : What will happen to the sun ? 
(Yahoo) 
The Stag : 
Now I have nothing left to fear,— 
Unless old Landseer’s prowling near. 
(Enid Hudson) 
The Cat : 
Why ? 
I’m going to look at a King. 
For the tenth time, Goodbye. 
(O. M. Ashford) 


(H. Lambert-Smith) 
(R. Bates) 


The Basilisk : 
What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare ? 
(Gwen Marsh) 
The Giant Panda: My public—how my public will 
miss me. (S. W. G.) 
The Fox: Well, mustn’t keep hounds waiting, but 
I do want to say how much I have enjoyed every 
minute of the run. Good luck, the Quorn, and 
thank you ! (Phiz) 
The Horse : 1 have delivered the milk. 
(W. A. Thorpe) 
The Calf : Why, it’s the young Master come home 


at last ! (K. Bloomfield) 

The Camel : I feel the penultimate straw. 
(Maud Gill) 
The Walrus : The time has come. (Gilderoy) 


The Lobster : Why are you all blushing? (Aloe) 


The Crocodile : Tears, idle tears. (Towanbucket) 
The Chameleon : I wonder, shall I wear my flame or 
my white ? (E. Beadwell) 


The Pelican: To St. James I commend my spirit. 


(Ivor Robertshaw) 


The Ass: I shall be glad to escape from the world’s 
long contumely. (M. H. Kennedy) 
The Weasel : Pop. (Sola N. Trefoil) 
The Dinosaur : It gets colder every day. 
(Sola N. Trefoil) 
The Laughing Jackass : We are not amused. 
(Longaviile) 


The Peacock : 1 fancy I am about to die. Pray put 
out my tails. (Alan Shadwick) 
The Turkey : Only a week to Christmas. 
(R. Cecil Owen) 
I dreamt I dwelt in marble halls. 
(John Smart) 


The Ichthiosaurus : 


The Cow : Thank God I have done my duty. 
(Ruth Gadside) 
The Cuckoo : There’s husbandry in heaven. 


(David Greenlaw) 

The Tiger : That awful symmetry! (S. P. Lissant) 
The Giraffe : 1 thank Nature for what I have seen, 

and others have missed. (M, Bradley) 
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Entertainments 
ROMENADE Concerts, Royal Albert 
Hall. To-night at 6.30 (from Aug. 10 at 6) 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Conductor: Sir 
Henry Woop. Associate Conductor: Sir 
Adrian Boult. 35., $s., 6s., 7s. 6d. Prom. (doors 
only), 2s. Details at Hall. (Ken. 3661.) 
AVISTOCK Little Theatre, ~ Tavistock 
Place, W.C.1. The Mary Ward Settle- 
ment presents: The Stanley Chappell Reper- 
tory Company in “ Jack 0’ DIAMONDS,” a Farce, 
on Frimpay, AUGUST 14/at 7 p.m. All seats book- 
able in advance. (Eus 1816) Prices 15., 1s. 6d., 
and 2s. 
RTS Theatre Club. Tem. 7541 (Mems. 
only), 7.30 (ex. Mon.), S. & Sun., 3.0. 
“* The Springtime of Others.” By Jean Jacques- 
Bernard. Partics. from Sec. 
( RPHEUM, Golders Green. SPE. 9741. 
- Sunday next, August 9th, at 7 p.m., 
Gay Sunday Concert. wicz and LANDAUER 
at Two Pianos and other famous Artists in a 
Musical Miscellany. All seats bookable, 6s. to 


1s. 6d.° 

UNaY Theatre. Revue “Get Cracking.” 
Every Vhurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. at 7 p.m. 

Tickets 25., 35., 48. Mems. only. Sub. 2s. 

Eus. 5391. 1 Goldington St., N.W.1. 


ures Mostings and Exhibitions _ 
UNTERSKLIST Shurch, $7 Cavendish 
Road, Clapham Common, S.W.12. 
August 9th. Sunday evening meeting at 6.30. 
18 ,bus passes door. 
)HY is Man Living? What is His Destiny? 
Uncertainty is transformed to constructive 
Purpose. Faith and reason meet. Send for free 
literature. ‘THe RostcRUCIAN FELLOWSHIP, 
35 Cranley Gardens, London, S.W.7. 
(CHELSEA Zionist Society. A Public Meeting 
at Caxton Hall, Caxton St., S.W.1, on 
Thursday, August 13, at 7.30 p.m. THe Rr, 
Hon. Lorp WepGwoop and A. L. EasTERMAN, 
M.A., LL.B., on “ The Jewish Fighting Force.” 
Chairman : Barnett JANNER, Esq., B.A. 
LEADING Contemporary Artists at The 
I Berkeley Galleries, 20 Davies Street, W.1 
AINTINGS and Water Colours by Living 
Artists, also important works by Fantin- 
Latour, C harles Conder, P. Wilson Steer, 
O.M., James Pryde, etc., Leger Gallery, 13 
Old Bond Street. 
RTISTS of Fame and of Promise. Exhibition 
of Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture. 
Leicester GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-1. e 
ALLIES Inside Germany. Showin 
anti-Nazis underground struggle against 
Hitler. 149 Regent St., W.1. 10 a.m, to 10 p.m. 
till Aug. 16th. Free German Léague of Culture. 
;XHIBITION Of Sculpture at the Arcade 
- Gallery, 15 Royal Arcade, 28 Old Bond 
Sueet, W.1. From Egyptian to Henry Moore. 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted 

None of the vacancies for women advertised 
in these colwnns relates to a woman between 
18 and 31 unless such a woman (a) has living 
with her a child of hers under the age of 14, or 
(b) is registered under the Blind Persons Acts, 
or (c) has a Ministery of Labour permit to allow 

her to obtain employment by individual efforts. 
RE TISH Broadcasting Corporation. Appli- 
cations are invited for the posts of Monitors 
in various foreign languages. Candidates need 
not be of British nationality. Monitoring con- 
sists of listening to foreign news broadcasts and 
writing a complete summary of the contents. 
"Typewriting is desirable. The work is carried 
out in the country approximately 100 miles from 
London and is ona ehiet basis entailing a certain 
proportion of night work. Candidates must 
have wide general knowledge, sound political 
sense, perfect hearing, good English and a com- 
pte ‘command of one or more of the following 
inguages : Afrikaans, Arabic, Bulgarian, Dan- 
ish, Dutch, Estonian, Flemish, Finnish, Gaelic, 
Greek, Hindustani, Latvian, Lithuanian, Nor- 
wegian, Persian, Portuguese, Rumanian, Rus- 
sian, Serbo-croat, Spanish, Swedish, Turkish. 
The sal ary, which is in a grade rising to £400 
a year, will be according to age and will be be- 
tween £260 and £320 a year on appointment. 
Application, marked “ Foreign Monitoring,” 
must be made on a fo-m which will be sent 
by the Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. Please mention 
New STATESMAN in your reply. Candidates who 
have applied previously ior positions in the 

Monitoring service need not re-apply. 

W “— Riding County Council. Service of 
outh, Applications are invited from 
quatifiec vs men and women for the appointment 
ot Drama Organiser. The duties will be mainly 











concerned with the fostering and development 
of dramatic work in youth clubs and societies 
within the scope of the Service of Youth as 
defined in Board of Education Circulars. Pre- 


experience of club or social work among 
adolescents is essential. A high standard of 
general education and wide experience of 
dramati activity, together with initiative, know- 


vi u 


ledge of young people and ability to train leaders 
are expec ted ; experience as a public speaker is 
desirable. Sal arypscale £300-£15-£400. In fix- 
ing the initial salz ary allowance may be made for 


outstanding qualifications and/or experience, 
‘The post is superannuable. The consent of the 
Mini istry of Labour and National Service will 
essary to the appointment of a woman who 





i b ween 20 and 31 years of age. Forms of 
iy optceion and particulars of the duties and 

ynditions may be obtained from the Epuca- 
TION Orricer, County Hall, Wakefield. Last 


date tor the receipt of applications, Aug. 24, 1942. 


German _ 





¥YNESID 
Girls’ Club and Organiser is 

fo for cub oy develenaian weuk. * Cpatiication 
or club an a wo ition 

Drama an Close association with 
other ell wll of “of Social Service offers 
opportunity for constructive work. Salary {200 
per annum, plus 5% War Bonus. Applications, 
with three testimo: and references, by 
Aug. 17, to THe Director, Tyneside Council of 
= Service, 17, Ellison Place, Newcastle-on- 

Tyne, 1, from whom particulars may be had. 
()RGANISERS (men and women) are re- 
quired by a Civil Service Trade Union. 

The appointments will be of a t 
character and subject to three months probation. 
The s scale will be £300 to £400, plus a 
Cost of Living Bonus, the starting pay will 
depend upon age and experience. 
giving these together with other 
relevant information, including — as to 
liability for national service, should be sent, 
not later than 20th August, to: GENERAL 
Secretary, Civil Service Clerical Association, 
2 Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1. 

AY UST. Two weeks household > 
wanted. Six in family, daily maid, 
char. kept. Two s children. Would 
pay £2 weekly and full board someone take 
charge give housewife short holiday. Country 
district, = dy 4 London. Modernised farm- 

house. 
SSISTANT: “wanted for large and pro- 
—. bookshop in Sheffield. +. a 
Warp, 2 pel Walk, Sheffield. 
ESID NT cacertificeted teacher or refugee, 
exempt from military serv., wanted in boys 
school in Mid- Sussex, Sept. Subjects : French 
and Latin. Terms on application. Box 
MAGHINE milker required for accredited 
Friesians. Thorough stripper essential. 
Also vacancy for year’s comprehensive training ; 
mixed farm; wage. Pacifist community farm. 
Betts, Floral Farm, Wragby, Lincs. 
(COMEORTABLE domestic position (house 
and garden) for man and wife, with elderly 
couple in pleasant seaside home. Good wages. 
Friendly aliens suitable. Mr. H. E. HILLCROFT, 
Nore Road, Portishead, Som. 
[DRAWING and Tracing for women (all 
ages) for war work. Write for Bina 
culars of training to West End Drawing Office, 
107 Park Street, London, W.1. 
WAN. TED, Mother with children, to look 
after small house and cook. Cox, Beech, 
Alton, Hants. 
~ARM work, with part furnished cottage, 
suit married C.O. Near Cheltenham. 
Box D84. 
LL-ROUND working chef or cook, first- 
class plain cooking for high-class country 
town hotel, meals up to 50 persons. Suit man 
with wife to help in kitchen or housework. 
Wages by arrangement according to qualifica- 


anions 


tion. Any nationality. Reply stating age, ctc., 
with copy refs. ANTELOPE HoteL, Dorchester, 
Dorset. 


HE Children’s Farm, Odam Hill, Romans- 
leigh, S. Molton, requires a cook. Num- 
bers about 25. Good salary. Mother with 
child under 12 or friendly alien (if allowed to 
live in Devon) welcomed. Two friends would 
be considered. 
OME and Wages offered for general help 
with lady in small all elec. house. ust 
enjoy music, children, housekeeping. Child of 
school age or husband on leave welcome. Full 
particulars to Mrs, SAMUELSON, “ Little Folly,” 
Willesborough, nr. Ashford, Kent. 
CAPABL E nurse, first baby girl, from month 
middle Aug., prof. people, comf. mod. home. 
Write MANCHES, “ Fremington,” Cranley 
Gardens, N.1o, or ’phone Kelvin 2731. 
(GRADUATE required in September (tem- 
porary or permanent) to teach History 
and English and subsidiary Geography. Please 
state age, training and experience. Burgess 
Hill School, Redhurst, Cranleigh, Surrey. 
Boys and girls 5-14. 
LUB Development Organiser required for 
Birmingham Union in September. Scope 
for initiative in promoting and stimulating girls’ 
clubs. Salasry £250. Applications by Aug. 4, 
together with three testimonials, to’ THE SECRE- 
TARY, Birmingham Union of Girls’ Clubs, 26 
Bristol Road, Birmingham. 
- NY Publisher or Bookscl/er would jump at 
you,” said a friend. (40; female; 3 
novels pubd. ; pubg. & bkslg. experience ; good 


typist, no shorthand.) I doubt it! Box E31. 
SOCIAL, educational, industrial, political 

work required by educated intelligent 
woman (33) with experience. Travelled, 
widely read, has initiative, ideas. Respon- 
sibility welcomed. London area pref. Box Dgg. 


(CCAEABLE, energ. yng. man with catering, 
food regulations, accounts, stores, staff, 
and org. exp. Will consider respons. executive 
pos. in hosp., hostel, canteen, etc. Box Er. 
VARs TY Undergraduate, with knowledge 
of Russian, French and German, seeks 
interesting work until October. Box D7s5. 
r[T’O Art Masters. Experienced master and 
lecturer, trained in all forms of draughts- 
manship, author of technical books, desires 
position in art school or college; teach drawing, 
assist generally, carry out secretarial work. 
Box D78. 
C:°. (33), married, no children, 15 mths. land 
exp., requires sit. farm or mkt. gardening. 
Keen $eood rets. Wife willing to help. Box Dgr. 
4+XPERIENCED Market Garden Assistant, 
goat milking, requires work, cottage. C.O., 
29, married. Box D82. 


Appointments—continued 
DE_Coupeil of Social Service. AY Biwi 
Leader ° 
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oom ae 
Wilts from 

SURGESS Hill School, Redhurst, 

Surrey. Boys and girls, s-14. 1 
rik » fruit, vegetables. ‘Moderate fees. 
ALL ae odern School. Ps 

bining the best of the old with the best 
of Se see S etnias eatiet. |S Co-educa 
ae Apply: The Secretary, Hall Manor, 


E[Ustwoop School, Peaslake, Guildford. 
Co-educational, 3-18 years. Constructive 
outlook. Principal: Janet Jzwson, M.A., 


N.F.U. 
PINEw iD, is now at The 
Fir Hill, Colan, St. lumb, wall. 
Home'school for Pres s& 13. Exriza- 
BETH STRACHAN. 279. 
SP ourcealn School psom, fosters re- 
egg lh hand and mind. 


Cottage 
live stock, counaaie 


home graduate ea Sch Wedderburn R: 
School, Yarkhill A gg 


i 


Hereford (Tel.: Tarrington 233). Boys and 
girls, 4-16. on . Modern 
dietary. Mars. E. Pau, Ph.D. 
. DEVON. St. George’s Children’s House 
a, = Beistone. aon onan, 
2-10. Ideal safe it year. 


Miss DL Maraew HALL, via Suckfepath ca 


growing modern school community F 


Wi 


ys and go eo agg rogressive educational 
ey condary curriculum, 
cnpecenneé’ ‘grad hone teachers. Quiet area, 


excellent cooking. KENNETH 
‘ OME By wrap for yo Be five in 
small home n t couple 
Neutral area, Toray fern hg Suburb. tees 
weekly, excluding clothes and medical fees. 
Moorg, 11 Norman Way, Southgate, N. bo 
UTOR, resident or visiting, Tunbridge 
Wells to Eastbourne area. Aug.—Sept. 


Box x es 
onours, Oxford) coaches Nat. Science 
_ Higher Cert., chemistry for Univ. 


exams. Box D81 
RUSSIAN ell given by native teacher. 
x D97. 





ecialised Training 

T.. CRCH. ‘a S French Holiday Course, 
Hinckley (Leics.) Girls’ H.C., S.C. and 4th 
Forms. German section. Aug. 19th-Sept. 2nd. 
5 gns. week. gns. (2 weeks). Few vacancies. 
ONDOWN University Degrees. Students are 

4 prepared by University Correspondence 
College, founded 1887. Highly qualified resi- 
dent tutors. Low fees; instalments. Prospec- 
- er , 70 Burlington House, 


Bowant Us s School of RUSSIAN (Principal : 


Boyanus, frmr. Prof. Leningrad 
Univ. a Lecturer London Univ.) opened 
Aug. 4th with 3 wks. VACATION COL RSE. 


Special lectures by Joseph Macleod, Dr. N. 
Barou, Dr. A. . Baykov, Wright Miller. 
TERM begins Sept. 1st, Day and Evening 
Classes or Individual Tuition. Apply for 
further peste, 44 Museum St., W.C.1 (above 





Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd ). 

.P.s supplied with +4 cial Course. Usual 
courses for Bar, LL.B. and Matric. Law 

Tutors, Ty Ddewi, Bangor, N. Wales. 

Summer School 

EDERAL Union Summer School, Aug. 
2znd-29th. Dartington Hall School, 
Totnes, S. Devon. River, moor and sea. 


Many prominent speakers. Inc. terms from 
£3 3s. A few vacancies still. Full partics. from 
Federal Union, 3 Gower Street, W.C.1. 





Accommodation Offered and Wanted 
HOME offered in rural Cornwall for ae. pee 
and ocesnl. wrk. in mkt. gdn. Box D83. 
[DOUBLE Bed-Sitter, use kitchen, secluded 
cottage, £1. Cox, Beech, Alton, Hants. 
Mies profess. and business gentlemen. Newly 
furnished Divan rooms, private sitting 
C.h.w., own bathroom, 


reom if required. 
light service. "Phone. One minute Tube. 
6d. and 32s. 6d. per week. Box Erg. 


7s. 
Youn business man req. room, board in 
Brit. household. Hampst. Heath. Box D77. 
WANTED furn. hse. agcom., 1 cple., 2 sgle., 
any 1 wk., 8th Aug.-13th Sept., except 
22nd-29th Aug. Dorset, Devon, Cornwall 
coasts. Box E8. val 
MOTHER, nurse, and twin babies require 
accommodation safe area, preferably 
Warwickshire, from November. Box Ero. 
HISWICK or vicinity. Young lady re- 
quires fey og bed-sitting room, without 


bone from Middle August. Box E2. 


For Sale and To Let 
T° LET. Completely self-contained part 
of excellently furnished house, best part 
of Hampstead Garden Suburb, 2, 3 or more 
bedrooms, reception rooms, as required, large 
garden. Write Box B8o. 
XFORD. Shotover. Furnished house, 7 
good rooms. Modern lab. sav. Tel. 6302. 
V: comfortable horse caravan in perfect 
mountains and sea to let. 





situation on N. Wales hill farm between 
Box D87. 


FURNI SHED cottage near river. Chiswick 
Mall. Mdrn. con. Garden. 2) guineas 
week. Box 


Es. 
ANTED. First-floor double drawing-room 
flat, furnished or unfurnished. Preferably 
Chelsea. Write Box Dg3. 
ADY wants unfurnished flatlet, Knights- 
bridge, Sloane Square or S. Kensington. 
Up to 25s. Box D89. 





A DEGREE 
Fen YOU! 


The Matriculation exam. need not deter those who 
have left school days behind. London University 
Degree candidates over 23 (18 if in H.M. forces) 

— the shorter Special Entrance Exam, 
Wolsey Hall Postal Courses offer many advantages 
low fees, instalments, free loan of books, and, in 
case of failure, continuation of tuition free. 1,03) 
Wolsey Hall students have passed this examination, 


Prospectus 3d.) f C. D. Parke 
M.A., TED. Dinecte of See Stud dies, Dept. Vii. 


WOLSEY HALL, "OXFORD 


Personal 
Boks before 1850 on Teeth (dentistry), 
wanted A private collector. Box Ds9. 


k and pocket-mone 
we until = Septem : 


fr in return part- 
time help, smal! guest-house. Loveliest part 
Lake District. Ideal for student wanting cheap 


a. C.0. bee 39 WATSON, High 


ewlands, Ki 
[NtELLIGENT. 1 tedip Gesizes. interesting, 
useful holiday work, preferably outdoor, 
London, August. Box E7. 
oe by doctor, second-hand micro- 
scope, preferably binocular eyepiece. 


W EL L-Known Designer s Personal Modern 
Furniture, also Mod. Paintings forsale. E15, 
ANTED. E.M.G. Gramophone or Pick- 
up with electric turntable. Scorr, 
Alderwood, nog 
AY Nursery, dozen 2-5’s, needs toys, 
apparatus, clothes, money. Further in- 
formation gladly given, but please send anything 
useful to Pacirist Service Unit J, St. Thomas’ 
Vicarage, E, Arbour Street, E.1. 
AIRMAN, Shrewsbury district, would appre- 
ciate meeting other readers. Box D76. 
I ADY wishes to spend short period in = 
~ household to practise language. West 
centry., August. STATION VILLA, Hayle, Cornwall. 
[PREE board and lodging for holidays offered 
two people willing help in garden. Noyce, 
Parc Llwydiarth, nr. Welshpool, Mont. 
OMAN Reader wishes meet another, view 
sharing accom. Cambridge. Box D838. 
OUNG Parisienne teaches French privately ; 
evenings or week-ends. Off Manchester 
Square, W.1. Box Do8. 
LAPY with sunny flat Beckenham, garden 
no, would share with anoth-r. Box D68. 
VY UNG married couple willing iuelp on farm, 
ee August. Home Counties or North. Box 
232. 
ADVERTISER requires typewriter. State 
model. BLACKBURN, 7 Lyonsdown Ave., 
New Barnet. 
ORTH Cornwall. Few vacancies in small 
party—2nd half of August. Unpreten- 
tious accommodation. Box D79. 
N URSE Ollivier. Colds. Colonic Irrigation, 
rheumatism. MAY 108s. 
-K. THERAPY (Modern Nature Cure). Par- 
tics. from Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. 
HEATRE Arts ‘Monthly (26th Yr.). Spec. 
copy 6d. stamps. 2 Ladbroke Rd., W.11. 
HE half-fees rate is being extended by the 
London School of Journalism as a result 
of many requests from those wishing to study 
foment. Fiction or Poetry in spare time. 
ersonal coaching by correspondence. No time 
limit and no curtailment. Free book “ Writing 
for the a from Prospectus Office, “4 S. a 
7 Gordon Square, W.C.1. (MUS. 457 
pos, VICRERS. Stage and Portrait Photo 
graph 298 Belgrave Road, London 
W.1. Pel : ViCtoria 4915. 





Typing and Literary 
UPL ICATING & TYPING, including 
foreign work. Erricrency Letter Sgrvice, 
10 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. Hol. o1s8 (Neu 
Statesman building). 
RITERS who. value intelligent interpreta- 
tion, accuracy and good lay-out have 
their MSS typed by Nora Lee. Also Duplictg 
Ke Remenham,” Codicote Rd., Welwyn, Herts 
4 NCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica to _ sell ? 
Heffer’s of Cambridge will gladly offer for 
any sets of 11th or Jater editions you wish to sell. 
Good books of every kind bought for cash. 
Send particulars to W. Herrer & Sons, LTD., 
Booksellers, Cambridge. 
WAndt ED. Encyclopaedia Britannica, also 
Children’s Encyclopaedia. Must be recent 
edition and in good condition. Particulars and 
tice to M. SEGAL, 65 Eyre Court, N.W.8. 
OOKS bought in any quantity. Libraries 
purchased. Best prices paid for Review 
Copies, L. SimMonpDs, 184 Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. "Phone: HOL. 5440. 
wer TE for Profit in Spare Time.—The ideal 
wartime hobby. Send 4d. for informative 
prospectus and “ Subjects that Sell To-day.’ 
Regent Institute (191Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 


_ Miscellaneous 
*TOP Smoking. Quick, cheap, lasting, harm- 





tion style) in John Peel 
£6.12.6 and 26 coupons. 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post free 





REDMAYNE, 10 Wigton, Cumberland, 





OUNG people’s hostel requires experienced ( FFICER’S wife, B.A.Lond. (1st class 
sekeeper or vegetarian cook. Live in - Hons.), Teacher’s Dipioma, offers her 
or ou Pp articulars to Youth House, 250 Cam- | services where son, aged 4, can be accom- 
den Road, London, N.W.1. modated. Box E6, 
Entered as second Mail M att er at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1928. 
jarden, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1; Published Weekly 


Printei in Great 


Britain for the Proprietors by 


10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, 


Tke Cornwall Press Ltd., Paris 
1. 


London, W.C, 


less. Grateful 1,000 testify. CARLTON 
CHEMICALS, 251, Birmingham. 

IANO. Excellent  aotiatt, for hire in 

London. Personal refs. essen. Box D86. 


Your favourite suit copied (nearest regula- 
E tweed from 
Satisfaction or moncy 
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